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} APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION, 








. es , : r o w 
Comprising the following Volumes : YY 7 2\ 
OLIVER TWIST, AMERICAN NOTES, DOMBEY & SON, MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, aE JOUR MUTUAL FRIEND, , 
4k 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, TALE OF TWO CITIES, HARD TIMES, NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, ~~“ BLEAK HOUSE, 
LIPTLE DORRITT, PICK WICK PAPERS, DAVID COPPERFIELD, BARNABY RUDGE, OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, SKETCHES & PICTURES FROM ITALY. 


Under a Speciak Arrangement with the Publishers, Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 


a 3 
> 
4 GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS !! 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, : 
id *Tie ALBION One Year, with any Six of the above Edition, for $6. 
yi TO CLUBS OF THREE, 
< H The ALBION One Year to each, with the Complete Edition in 11 Parts, for $18. 
” } 
— TO CLUBS OF FIVE, 
va The ALBION One Year to each, with TWO Complete Popular Editions, for $30. 
a> WE ALSO OFFER 
» Kae Appleton’s New Library Edition, (now in course of Publication) in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 32 Plates, as follows 
VOL. I.—PICKWICK PAPERS, VOL. 2.—OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, VOL, 3.—NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, VOL. 4.—GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
r BARNABY RUDGE, LITTLE DORRITT, OLIVER TWIST, MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
SKETCHES AND PICTURES FROM ITALY. TALE OF TWO CITIES, BLEAK HOUSE. OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
RICAN NOTES. CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
_ VOL. 5.—HARD TIMES, 
DOMBEY & SON. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, 


The ALBION One Year and any Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 







TO CLUBS OF THREE, 
The ALBION One Year toeach, and any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 






' TO CLUBS OF FIVE, 
The ALBION One Year to each, and the Complete Library Edition, (5 Vols.) and alsoa Complete Set of the Popular Edition, for $80. 

















TO CLUBS OF TEN. 
The ALBION One Year to each, two Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of the Popular Edition, for $60. 


The above books will all be forwarded, rostace pain, THROUGHOUT THe Unrrep Srates. — Any present subscriber forwarding us two or more additional 
subscriptions, will be entitled to the Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six numbers ready for delivery ; and the remainder of the series will 
follow at the rate of three, or four, per month. ; di 
The first Volume of the New Illustrated Library Edition will appear within six weeks ; the remaining Volumes following not less frequently than one per : 
month ; and all the Premiums above specified will be forwarded as rapidly as published. é { 
To subscribers in the British N. A. Provinces, West Indies, South America, Mexico and Europe—owing to the want of an International Copyright law— 
the above specified Premiums are deliverable at the Albion office, in New York ; with U.S. postage added in money , or paid to Express Companies, or other 
forwarders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special instructions. 
All the above rates, both for single subscription and for clubs, are payable srrictiy iv apvaNck ; and the remittances considered at the risk of the subscrib- 
ers, unless forwarded by Post Office Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of deposit, or Check drawn to the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 
Auy Daily paper, in America, published in a city of not less than 100,000 inhabitants, ngerting Ste advertisement conspii uously six times, and forwarding 
the numbers containing the same to the Albion office, will be entitled to a complete set of both the Library Edition, and-the Popular Edition, free, postage paid ; 
and to any Weekly paper inserting the same-four times conspicuously, aud calling attention to the advertisement Editorially, will be forwarded, postage paid, a 


complete set of the Popular Edition. 
WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 


All communications and remittances must be addressed, postage paid, to 
830° Park Row, New York. 


The New y, 


THE ALBION, 








OCEAN STEAMGHIPS. 


THES BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 





PERS) .-.--leaves New York .... Wednesday, Jan. 22. 
AUsrmALi AN leaves New York .... Wednesday, Jan. > 

ERIA ........leaves New York.... Wednesday, Feb, 
Russ leaves New York.... Wednesday, Feb. 1 
PALMYRA 





-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Fev. 19. 
BA.........++leaves New York .... Wednesday, Feb. 26 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..¢80 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 

Payable in gold. , 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of Lading, having the value expressed, are 
s\gned therefor. 

Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





Sim TO IgVERFOC, CALLEN AT QUEENSTOWN 
IngLanpD). The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying 
BEVERY SATURDAY, 
BEVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN 
Fiest Cain ...... SruxRace . +s+ee++ 830 00 
Do, to London 108 00 Do; to London....85 0¢ 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paria.......45 00 


Passage by the Wednesday Steamers, First Cabin, $100; Steer- 
, $30. yable in Currency. 
also forward 


rs ied to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
— ‘ - 1or@ . 0 

Rossagepessage rom Liverpool or Queens currency. 

Tickets can be bought here by persons se sending fox ther 


friends. 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
ore QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ng 


TACE. ....2.....-3,0)2 tons, 
pson 450 “ 


“ 
“ 
0 “ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


eaves Per — North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits ot very spacious State 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are —_ , and the rates lower than any other line. 
urgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued tn this cotatry to partie the hing to pre’ 
of iy ay ay from Liverpool or Queenstown Circlana} ior for 
payable here ncy. 
issued at the lowest rates of erg for any amount, 
le at any Bank in Lys Britain and Ireland. 
from New York to Quesaste wn or Liverpool— 
Cc. I, $100 ape STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
For oo ID passage apply at the Orricgs or THB Com- 
parry, 57 ny FT, and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


Titaon Broadway. 
- F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 


STEAMSHIP LINE, 
© to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 










FRANC 
N. 

















currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
months. 
ae. +++++-Captain Dixon. ..from New York, Jan. 15, 
pt hy Me cccccs a Billinge, from New York, Feb. 1. 


eee aeeneesed Captain Glesdell, from New York, Feb. 15. 
STALANTA.. -...Captain Pinkham, from New York, Feb. 29, 
The elegant British Iron Steamship BELLONA, will leave Pier 


He. 8, %, North River, for London direct, on Saturday, JAN, 15, 
a 


Freight will be taken and | through Bills of 
=. toy e tal ig oy hee Leas given, to 


For apply to ROBT. 3 > CLARK fe 
For frelght apply at 64 South 8) + eee 
DOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

96 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wsexty Lins or Steamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPVOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES,” 
£ 
Banya ireland, or the Ooutinge eal of Europe cat always be 
obtained at lowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St, or 23 Groadwav. N. Y. 


REVNOLDS SPECIFIC FOR GOUT AND 
ATISM.—This justly celebrated Medicine continues to 

be er in the “ys ae by numerous gouty and rheum- 
atic sufferers. mizing pains are relieved in a few 
hours by a sing’ Qin gh o Sem Sepeeesace vestene tie use of 
the limbs, and eves “— — 


Water 8t.; JO8. HO: ws SON, No. 84 Maiden Lan 
NEWBY, No, 89 Maiden Lane. Wholesale the Frpeetn, | 











ee th. 
ARLE & STRONG, No. 153 } 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
BBETWHEN NEW aoe AND 
via SOUTHAMPTO: 
The Scruw STsAMERS OF cm a Gunsas Luiorp run 
between New _ } -~ and Southampton, carry- 
sng the United States M 
FROM 2 ES SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 


Bremen, LONDON, 
Ha and Ng Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, 
or; teerage, $35. m BREMEN to New YorkK—First Ca- 
bin, $120; Second cain, me; Steerage, $35. Price of passage 


pa rable in i 
vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
tay"No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bills of Lading will positi d before goods are 
cieared at the Custom House. 
‘Specie taken to Ma’ Southampton and Bremen at the 
mA — For freight ¢ or passage apply to 
OEBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
THE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
MONTGOMERY. - Thomas Lyon, commander, 
Leaves SATURDAY, Tih of January, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
HUNTSVILLE,..........-.-++ Crowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 18th of ang at 3 o’clock P.M. 
For freight or passage, having ton accommodations, apply 
to DEN, Agent, 93 West 5 
ogeaves COHEN & CO., Agents, Savan 
ll goods destined for the interior cipped b by this line con- 
oonl to the Central Railroad of Georgia, and also by the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Railroad through Florida, or Octavus Cohen & Co., 
Agents in Savannah, will be received and forwarded to place of 
destination at a total cost not to exceed that charged by the com- 
bination lines. 


ly not be deli 














INSURANCE. 
“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” g 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. ¥. 

18 A DECIDED 8UCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its firat 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon) 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 





IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 

cent. first and last, by changing their policiesinto this Company. 

Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 

Agents wanted in{City and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PiRE INSURANCE COMPARY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avepue, 





[DNCORPORATED 1823) 


Cash Capital, - - -- +--+ += == = $600,000 00, 
Surplus, - - ----+-+--+++-++ ++ $266,067 77 
Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,..... -#766,067 77 ” 
Policies Issued and Losses id 


at ite various Agencies in Lomas pid a the Ofc of he Com in the Gomgeny, 


JAMES W. OTIS, President’ 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


CONSIDERABLE INHERITANCES. 
Heirs Wanted for hidden tr , due to th d 
to be found in an extraordinary publication, sent post free to any 
part of the world upon the receipt of $1. Family Arms found, 
painted and engraved. Crests for harness and envelopes. Address, 

HENRY HAYS, 649 Broadway, N. Y. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer. oe j= of My mal _ a = =a The 
discovery of Holloway’s en! pen: neeessi' 
of the knife, which uently en: e lite of the “4 
Thousands of by tye he in the breast by 














Mr. THOS. REYNOLDS EDUONTO " 
Middlesex, 


England, 


action of the Ointment, and their lives spared to 

. The salve follows the cancer in its tortuous wind 
ing and kp jerwepie tne. Pills purify the blood 
Bold by all Druggists, 3100 


4) oe. 





THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Established 1861, 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tux Great AMERICAN TEA Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases, 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator ,in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent, 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these gIcuT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to ge 
club. The answer is oy this : Let each person wishing to pane “ 
me =. aon how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 

2 our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
= pina Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by and 
we will put each party’s goods in se and mark 
the name upon them, with the eset, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party & getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost o' rtation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pe y for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post Office mony eum, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount orde! 
exceeds ——< dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 

press, to delivery.” 


et. meneer of od up Clubs, &c., see advertisement 12 


Direct yo 5 rt ah Yainly, Tas Gx 
your orders plainly, Tas Great AMERICAN Tza Com- 
PANY, 31 and 83 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as aeoee. 
Spt - a Hh! near = they dare to. 
ies getting their Teas from us ma , rel 
gritiog them pure and fresh, as they come: direct from the Custom : 
ouse stores to our warehouses. 

















dae 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
— Cay (—- to meet ee of Clubs. They are 
‘9 Frices. @ same as 
York, as the list of prices will show. eubeneniessa 
All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 
PRIGE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $I, $1.10, 
GREEN EAS wes $1, $1 10, best, 1. Spain” mentubes 
MIXED BLACK & GREEN, 70c., 80c., ‘ie, best $1 per Ib. 
JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1. 1.10, best gab ber ib. 
00: i (Slash), 
IMPER rea be $1.00, 1H, 610, ben 61.5 
EN —_ Baka AST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, Sire, sy $1.20 
GU. POWDER [Green] $1 25, best $1.50. 
OCOFFHES ROASTED AND GROUND ec 
GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., a 35c., best 40c. per 
Ho! -house™ 
large guantiee. ot Son Sa’ ee eaten te tees in ‘that ar tai sahthstee ov tae > mod 
which 
price ot 30c. owe and ‘cou it Fades ect al 
gn an eve hem Me to $1 oe ag pemptrrerne: 
‘eas 0 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 31 and 88 VESEY STREET. 
No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St, 
No. 289 SPRING STREET. 
No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSB 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ sRancues” 
ae Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or of 
as they emmeasaes ONLY MdrTATIONs, We have a0“ brmmobest 
au 0 not autho: an. parties use Our name—and 
connection with an: ang otles house. neve ne 


P. 8. towns, or 
BS me Nn villages, r manuiactors os where a wan fe 
= the — Fa Coffees a about one-third, 
ly to 


CREAT Amemoan TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 anp 88 VESEY 
Post-Orricz Box No. 5,643 Naw Yorx Crrr. 





We 
sb oh on 8004 &0 Vouey hizyet—canen Downe SvUmR 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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Ritevature. 


LITTLE NINA. 


How bright, how glad, how gay, 
To thee, te) Nina, dear! 

Day after day slipped smooth away, 
hrough childhood’s simple joy and simple fear. 
Strained by no adverse force, 

Life like a clear and placid stream 

In some delightful clime, 
Bearing the sky within it like a dream, 
And all the fair reflected shapes of time, 
Fiowed on its gentle course! 
How many a time, oppressed with gloom, 
While sitting in my lonely room, 
And toiling at my task, 

Neglected, humble, wan with care, 

Aspiring, hoping, though I did not dare 
Fate’s laurelled prize to ask, 

Have I been gladdened by that voice of thine, 

Singing, perhaps, some trivial song of mine, 

And listened, and looked up, and felt a thrill 

Oome o’er my heart, as over waters still 

A light breeze flutters, and almost forgot, 

Hearing that happy voice, my wretched lot. 

os * + * 

Oft when the spring its perfumed violets strewed 

Along the greensward, ‘ncath the ilex wood 

1 strolled with you, how many an afternoon 

In the perfection of the early June— 

Not owning to ~ Go as there we roved, 

Not knowing, truly knowing, that I loved; 

And all the while thy pure young thought 

So deeply in my inmost being wrought, 

That it became a happy part of me— 

And as it were a sweet ——— 

From which I wanted never to be free. 


Yet never spoke I of my love; so slow, 
So geutly in my heart it grew, 
That when it fully came I scarcely know— 
f Not bursting into rapture strange and new, 
‘ Splendour and perfume on the air to pour, 
That from the sense was hidden in the bud 
A little hour before ; 
But slowly rising, like a tide to brim 
My being, widening ever more and more, 
And deepening all my central life wtth dim 
Unconscious fulness, till its joy ran o’er. 
Then when I knew at last 
How very dear thou wast, 
I dared not trust my tongue to case the load 
Of love that lay upon my heart, 
But lonely, silent, and apart, 
Of you I dreamed—for you I hourly prayed— 
Glad of my secret love, but how afraid ! 


’T was but a child’s affection that you bore 
For me—a placid feeling—nothing more. 
Across your heart, so gentle and serene, 
The burning thrill of love bad never been ; 
And ehildhood scarce had given place 
To maidenhood’s more subtle grace, 

When Death, who darkly walks along 

Amid the gentle and the strong, 
When least we fear to see his face, 
Paused, gazed at you, and took you for his own, 
And all the joy from out my life had flown— 

: And I was left of all bereft, 

; Too utterly alone. 


Will earth egain renew . 
That simple love for me?—ah, no! 
. Spring comes again—again the roses blow — 


But you—ab, me !—not you! 
Oh, Nina! in your grassy grave 
I buried what can never grow again ; 
Life but one perfect joy can have— 
a 


That in thy grave is lain! W. W. Story. 





COWPER'S VIEW OF POPERY. 
As it appeared in his ‘‘ Expostulation,” 1782, 


“ Hast thou admitted with a blind, fond trust, 
The lie that burned thy fathers’ bones to dust ; 
That first adjudged them heretics, thent sent 


The lie Scripture strips of its disguise, 

And ex above all other lies ; 

The lie that claps a lock on mercy’s plan, 

And gives the key to you infirm, old man, 

Who, once ensconced in Apostolic chair, 

Is deified, and sits omniscient there ; 

The Lie that knows no kindred, owns no friend, 

But him that makes ite progress his chief end ; 

That a yw much blood, makes that a boast, 

And canouizes him that sheds the most? 

Away with charity that soothes a lie, 

And thrusts the truth with scorn and anger by! 

Shame on the candour, and the gracious smile,; 

Bestowed on them that light the Martyr’s pile 

While insolent disdain, in frowns expressed, 

Attends the tenets that endured that test! 

pam — the —- of men, = they cease 
'o vex the peace of others, grant them peace ; 

Bat ae. whose false zeal has made 

Treachery as duty, a. art self-betrayed.” 


« Hear the just law, the judgment of the skies! 
He tat nes ru hall te dpe of le; 
And to the last, 

Delusions, strong as bell, shall bind him fast,” 


Their souls to heaven, and cursed them as they went :— 


COUSIN BOB’S FIRST LOVE. 


I was staying last winter with a relative who understands 
comfort. Until he married and settled in the country, a cou- 
ple of years ago, he had been a college Fellow, and profited 
by his opportunities to such an extent that he had laid down 
a railway on his dining-room mantel-piece, and furnished the 
apartment with several small but firm and solid tables, which 
are placed round the fire at dessert-time ; and his whim is, 
that his guests should sit in a semicircle about the hearth, 
with a table for every pair, and that the decanters should 
travel by hand, like a gentleman in a sedan-chair, and by 
easy stages, from one chimney-corner to the other, end then 
take the rail across the chord of the arc to their startling 

point. And it is a curious illustration of the saving of fatigue 
in modern travelling, that the rapid journey across has no 
apparent effect upon their constitutions, while the slower 
assage from table to table takes a great deal out of them. 
e has another fancy, arising probably from a ten years’ sur- 
feit of masculine society, which is, that when the party is 
small and sociable, the ladies should not retire; and Ll regrey 
to say that thisinnovation is not always so highly appreciated 
by either sex as it should be. 

As a general rule, however, the experiment is a success, for 
oe bas an inexhaustible fund of animal spirits, and a talent 
for drawing people out of their shells. 

One evening, we were particularly cosy. There were eight 
of us, all relations or intimate friends. 

“ Let us put out the gas, and tell stories,” said the youngest 
of the party. 

‘* Good, as to the stories ; but why put out the gas ?” 

“ Oh, because stories go better with firelight ; besides, peo- 
ple tell things about themselves more plainly the less clearly 

they are seen. At school, the girls would lect out all sorts of 
secrets after we had gone to bed.” 

“ Lyddy is right. 1 will turn off the gas—There! Now, 
who will! do a bit of secular confession ?”’ 

Lyddy looked carefully round, and said: “ Cousin Bob.” 

“ Yes, of course; he bas hardly spoken all the evening, and 
must have been medit+ting.—Come, Bob, tell us what has oc- 
cupied your thoughts.” 

“T was reflecting upon the folly of mankind, which values 
turkeys in proportion to their bigness, whereas a small tar- 
key is infinitely nicer than a large one. I was also specula- 

ting upon whether a cassowary could digest a mince-pie. I 
think not.” 

“Come, come, Bob, though you are an old bachelor, an 
epicure, and a lawyer, you must have an interesting reminis- 

cence for us. What romantic stories you must become ac- 
quainted with in the course of business, for example.” 

“Well, I am not exactly in tne habit of betraying the 
confidence of my clients; but if you would like to hear an 
outline of the case of Dodds and Glover, I will make an ex- 
ception in your favour. It is rather dry. You see, Dodds is 
trustee for a burial-ground, and the vicar” —— 

“Ob, oh! No, no!” 

“It is of ne use, I fear; Bob has no romance in him.” 

jd‘ Romance ! I bave done with that the last twenty years.” 
“Then you were romantic once!” cried Lyddy. (Sharp 
girl that.) “ Tell us.” 

“* Yes, at your age, Lyddy, I was an inhabitant of an ideal 
world, for 1 knew nothing of the real one. My parents lived 
in & most secluded manner; and as they had peculiar notions 
on the subject of education, they never sent me to school. 
My father had an idea that it ought to be the great joy of his 
lile to watch my mind open, just as if it were an oyster !—By 
the by, you are right to serve them in the top shells, Morton. 
expect that you have not all read Spenser's ‘ Fairy 
Queen,’ at least not quite turough; and as fur ‘ Amadis of 
Gaul,’ I will bet even that none of you have ever opened its 
pages. Those two books were my favourites; I knew great 
parts of them by heart. I wrote a little poetry mysell, and 
some of it was thought rather pretty: my ‘ Ficld Mouse,’ 
aod ‘Stanzas to an Autumnal Fly,’ for example. Would 
you like to hear my ‘Autumnal Fiy? No? That is fortu- 
nate, fur I fear that it is obsolete. I was sent at last to a pri- 
vat: tutor, who was to prize that mind of mine open a little 
wider, and shove what was needful for matriculation at the 
university into the gap. Here, at last, 1 might have had a 
chance of a glimpse at the True, one would have thought; 
but, uofortunately, my tutor Was a poor and bard-workinz 
curate, in a thiniy-populated district; a good man, who, 
when he was not coaching we or walking over the moors to 
outlying parishioners, was entirely preoccupied with cval- 
tickets, tracts, sore legs, rheumatiems, twins, and such like, 
And 1 had no fellow-pupil. So, if possible, | go: rather worse 
instead of better, and commenced an epic in six bouks. Like- 
wise, if you must have it, 1 fell in love.” 
“Hurrah! Pass the bottle before he begius. 
take a back-hander, Bob. Now, then.” 
“It really was rather a romantic affair. I was walking out 
alone one day, in search of an appetite and an inspiration, 
when I came to a house and garden surrounded by a high 
wall, at the foot of a hill. The appetite I had little d:fiiculty 
about in those happy days ; but the inspiration hung fire, and 
the epic poem could not for the life of it get over the third 
stanza of the first canto, where it had stuck for weeks. To 
soar above the worlda bit, might help me, so I turned to 
the hill, and tried the Excelsior plan. When I had mounted 
a couple of hundred feet of slippery grass, [ was out of 
breath, throbbing at the temples, and damp; so I turned 
about, and sat down on a convenient sheep-path, to see if the 
Muse was inclined to strike up yet. The Muse still sulked ; 
but I had a capital bird’s-eye view of the garden beneath 
me, which was large, and laid out with thick and — 
shrubberies ; aud in a walk which intersected one of these, 
caught the glimpse of a female robe. : é : 

“Now, a poet who catches sight of a petticoat while he is 
in the very crucible of composition, is bound to become ena- 
moured, unless, indeed, it is’on a clothes-line, or he is already 
in love with some one else—and I am not sure that he would 
always be safe even in those contingencies. I was clean 
bowled on the instant. However susceptible, a prosaic man 
would have waited till he saw whether she had a hump or @ 
wooden leg, or was nearest sixteen or sixty ; but my instinct 
told me that she was young and lovely. In half a minute,she 
emerged into a clear space, and faith! my instinct was right. 
Though she was rather far off, L was long-sighted, and could 
tell that. 


Empty, and 


. hen the sportsman, intent on shooting a rabbit in 
nn anehns the furze-brush from which he expects the 
furred creature to ap’ next, 80 did I gaze on the gaps in 
the trees through which the sy!ph-like form would present), 

lide, and then [ watched her till she once more d sumed 
neath the leaves, 
ther on. “pay 

“ At length she happened to turn her 


and I had to look for an opening fur- 


of sympathy between us established already; she too must be 
long sighted, for she could evidently distinguish that I was 
nota = at least in the practical sense of tending she« p 
—in the Arcadian meaning, I was a little in that line—for she 
would not otherwise have taken so much notice of me; stand- 
ing still and looking full at me; walking on, and stealing hur- 
ried side-glances; watching me from sheltered spcts where 
she fancied [ could not detect her. 

“ After playing at bo-peep for about a quarter of an hour, 
the deep tones of a bell were heard, and she hurried off to- 
wards the house. As she took one last look in my direction, 
I rose up and laid my hand upon my heart ; she waived her 
handkerchiet 1n answer, and vanished. On the following day, 
I returned to the same spot at the same hour, and saw her 
again. I took off my hat; she waved her parasol; I kissed 
my hand, she kissed hers, The flirtation was as d ite as 
it well could be, considering the distance between us, and the 
insecure nature of my footing. 

“T continued.to haunt that hill : sometimes, I saw the divi- 

nity of the garden, and sometimes I did not; but whenI did, 
she was always alone, and we exhausted our ingenuity in ex- 
changing sentiments by signs. 
_ “ However timid and respectful a lover may be, he does de- 
sire after a time to approach nearer than a hundred yards to 
the object of his affections, and that was the closest I could 
get by stationing myself on the lowest spot which command- 
ed a view over the wall. Besides, to enable a telegraph to 
work satisfactorily, the parties communicating by it should 
meet together first to explain what their signals mean. So 
my heart leapt with gladness when, on the fifth dag of pan- 
tomimic pi rformance, she unmistakably beckoned to me. 


ran down the hill and was under the wall in half a minate. 


‘Are you there? asked the softest and sweetest voice (pre- 
sent company always excepted) that I ever heard. 

‘ Loveliest and fairest, 1 am.’ 

“ Bang came something on the top of my hat. It was a 
—_ ae with the following note attached to it by a piece 
of string : 

‘ Mysterious unknown, are you another foe ora friend? A 


secret instinct inclines me to deem you the latter. Know you 


my pitiable story? Have you sought me out, and come to my 
rescue? Or bave you been drawn by a mysterious magnetic 
power to the foot of these walls, ignorant of whom they con- 

tain? If the latter, inquire not of others, lest your questions 

excite suspicion. There are spies everywhere. I myself will 

my “tale unfold” (Shakspeare) ia fitting time and place. 

Speak not, but adopt my method of communication.’ 

“ The style was, lo my then taste, charming. The (‘ Shak- 

speare’) was rather eccentric perhaps ; but did it not show a 
sweetly tender conscience, only too rare in these days of 
wholesale plagiary ? 

“TI should have liked to have returned an answer in poetry, 
but there was not time for an impromptu. So I tore a leat 
(there were plenty of blank ones) out of the note-book intend- 
ed for my epic (which indeed eventually proved to be ali blank 
verse), and wrote the following letter : 

‘ Fair and afflicted lady, you are right; I am indeed a friend ; 
aud I know not who you are. An almighty influence—need 
I name it?—has drawn me towards yon. {unew nothing, I 
- to kpow nothing, but that lam your blind and devoted 
slave, 

“ Pretty, was it not? Well, I tied that to the stone, and 
remembering my own accident, and that my charmer did not 
wear a tall, stiff bat, | utwered a warping-cry, and tossed the 
missive over the wall. Then I ran up the hill, to see how she 
liked it, end ascended high enough in time to observe the 
whole process of reading the note, which she did holding it at 
arm’s-length, clutching it with both hands, lips parted. Ifshe 
had studied under a pre-Rapbaelite painter, she could not have 
done it better. 

“ What I had said seemed to be satisfactory to her, for when 
she had read it, she kissed the note twice, and thrust it in her 
bosom ; looked up at the sky, clasped her hands, and walked 
rapidly off towards the house, without attempting to commu- 
nicate with me further. 

“Immediately after that comme t of a correspond 
ence, wet weatber set in, and I did not see the mystery of m 
heart for a week ; at the end of that time, the sun reappeared, 
and on mounting guard ov my hill, 1 perceived that she was 
once wore in the garden. She appeared glad to see me, and 
motione me down to the foot of the wall again, and when [ 
was there, tossed me over ano‘ ber letter ; 

*Icannot fully trust you till I have scanned your featurcs 
more closely. Swim the moat and scale the battlements, so 
shall we converse ut ease.” 

* What did she mean bya moat? Was ita playful allusion 
to the quantity of rain that bed fallen? Ova sarcastic intima- 
tion that the difficulties I had to overcome were trifling in- 
deed to those which lovers in the good old times thought no- 
thing of? Or was she merely indulging in a poctical license ? 
L lete all this fur future consideration: the battlements were 
indubitably the wall, avd her meaning was sufficiently plain 
for immediate practical enterprise. 

‘I come, fairlady, I come! I cried, looking about for a good 
climbing situation. But the wall had been newly pointed, 
and there were no cracks or crannies into which finger or boot 
tips could be insinuated. A smooth surface was presented to 
me, up which a cat might possibly have run, though I doubt 
it, but before which a clawless creature was helpless, 

“1 was now well provided with writing materials, and I 
explained my difficulty on gold-edged, tinted, and scented 
note-paper, promising, however, to get over it and up the wall 
next day, or to perish in the attempt; though how either al- 
ternative was to be accomplished, I could not for the life of 
me imagine. 

“Bat the night brought counsel; and on the followin 
morning, I procured several large nails, or staples, and a mal- 
let ; and going to the place earlier than usual, and first ascer- 
taining from my post on the hillside that the coast was clear, 
I proceeded to drive a nail into the mortar at about three feet 
from the ground, auotber higher up, and thea standing on the 
lowest, and holding on to the other with my left hand, I 
knocked a third in still higher; and so, after many tumbles 
and abrasions of the skin, I contrived a series of points of ad- 
vantage, which enabled me to scramble high enough to catch 
hold of the wail, and then I was all right, for there were no 
broken bottles along the coping. 

“The task completed, I dropped to the ground and ran up 
the hill to the post of observation, and there I sat till the lady 
made her appearance ; then I waved my hat in triumph, 
rushed down, sprang up the wall, and seated m on the 
top of it. Beneath me stood the object of i ions, 80 
close that I could scan ber every fastare, her faintest 

That was a great trial, I had let my imagination 

e the bit between ts tenth upen the eulen oC ber Sasmas 
and a coarse complexion, irregular teeth, or large ears, w 

disenchanted me. But she really was 8 








and so became aware of my presence, was one poin' 
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a certain eccentric, ly-way with her, which ordinary 
worldings might have taken exception at,but which only served 
to rivet my chains the faster. 

“Tis well,” she said, when she had gazed on me in silence 
for a somewhat embarrassing minute. “ Now turn your face 
sideways: ’tis again well. Your features recommend you, 
but they are sometimes deceitful. Can I really, truly trust 


you?” 

“ Loveliest and dearest, you can,” I replied from the top of 
the wall. “I will lay down my life to serve you.” 

“T accept,” ahe said in solemn tones, which guve me rather 
a thrill. One does not expect one’s words to be taken up in 
that literal way. 

‘* had sooner live for you, though,” I hastened to add ; and 
take this opportunity of apologising to the spirit of the original 
utterer of that joke for the theft. 

“Thanks, thanks!” she exclaimed. “And what will you 
a 3 me? How prove that devotion which I doubt 
not?’ 


“Tt was more convenient for a youth under age, entirely 


destitute both of resources and experience, and situated in a 
precarious position on the top of a wall, to deal in =~ 


than to propose any definite course of action. I was puzzi 


for a moment, but suddenly remembered with relief that I 


was in complete ignorance as to who she was and what 


she wanted, and that it was only reasonable that the direction 


~ which my chivalrous path was to lie should be pointed out 
y 


P A cruel and wicked cousin coveted m: 
estates, to which he was the next heir. He sought to acqui 






















her. 
“ True,” she said, wren I mentioned this fact. “ I must trust 
you wig my sad secret. Know, then, that 1am not what I 
seem. ubtless, = pe me = an a apy Fe I 
speak your tongue with fluency and correctness; but no: Lam 
a Russian rincess, 


from the garden; and on looking in that direction, 1 saw 
two gervanis running up, and a portly gentleman in their 


rear. 

* Here is the rope; let yourself down: we are discovered!’ 
I cried to my companion. 

‘Humpy-dumpy sat on a wall,’ she sang, seizing me by the 
shoulders. 

‘It is no time for play, dearest, I remonstrated ; ‘ but be 
quick, and we may yet give them the slip.’ 


and to illustrate her words, she gave me a sudden push, and 
over | went into the garden, alighting—not on my feet. 

‘Ran and fetch the ladder,’ said the gentleman to one of his 
servanta.— This is ] 
Miss Seymour. May I be permitted to join you ?” 


his place. 


All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Could not pick Humpy up again !’ 


like a cock. And then the ladder came, and she was got away 
into the house. 


to “7, that I shuuld not give you into custody ?' 
« 





them by the lawful means of marriage, but being a man of un- 
— temper, he one day had a serf knouted to death 

jore my eyes; and I loathed and dreaded him. The sting 
of outraged vanity was then added to his cupidity, and he deter- 
mined to dispossess me. But 1 was a favourite with the Czar, 
the Czarina, and all the royal family ; and while I remained in 


Russia, I was safe. Buta sad infatuation tempted me to tra- 
vel; and the moment I touched these inhospitable shores, I 
was seized and hurried to this place, where I have been incar- 


cerated eversince. Doubtless, my villainous relative has spread 
the report of my death, and is squandering my property upon 


his minions.’ 


‘But,’ cried I with an enthusiasm which ay made me 


go to the 
nearest magistrate; I will seek the aid of the police—I 


lose my balance, ‘the matter is simple. I wil 


will—— 


6 niga op do nothing of the kind!’ she exclaimed with 

* My enemy is connected by the strongest ties with 
your prime minister, and the chief of your police is in bis 
power. One word to the authorities, and my cause is lost 
for ever! No; flight is my only resource. Aid my escape; 
fly with me ; bring me to my native land, and I am saved. Eter- 


alarm. 


nal gratitude and countless treasures sha! be yours.’ 
* And may I not presume to a higher reward?’ I asked. 
* What mean you?’ she replied bashfully. 


‘I fear lest my temerity should offend you, said I; ‘ but 
love is ever presumptuous. And if I could only hope that 
my affection might one day meet with a return, [ should be 
inspired with an ardour before which all obstacles would melt 


aw 

“ This was pretty well for a bashful lad, wasit not? I do 
not believe I could have spoken such words in an ordinary 
drawing-room, had my life depended upon it; but from the 
top of a wall it was different. Further advance was impossi- 
ble, and retreat so easy! And yet, when one comes to think 
of it, to make an offer of marriage to a princess on a first inter- 
view wasa prompt proceeding. It was successful, however, for 
I was accepted then and there, and all that remained was to 


make arrangements for our flight. 


“T bad several other conversations from the top of the wall 
with my princess before our plans were matured. The great 
difficulty was funds. Once in Russia, and we should be en- 
cumbered with a superfluity of wealth; but we had to get 
there. It was a difficulty which never occurred to the kuights 
of old, who always tossed their purses to those who demanded 
money of them, and yet had other purses fur the next comer, 


and I was therefore at a loss for a precedent. 


“I had three pounds tea sbillings of pocket-money; and by 
pawning my watch, chain, pin, and a ring, I raised ten pounds 
more; but that was sadly insufficient for so long a journey. I 
was obliged at length to explain the difficulty to my princess, 
who removed it at once, She had jewels, which even if sold for 
& minute fraction of their value, would provide us with ample 


funde, and she would bring them with her.” 
“So the day was absolutely fixed, and our plans carefully 


laid. The only hour at which the princess had an opportunity 
or escape was that when we usually communicated ; we must 


therefore take the extra risk of a mid-day flight, and speedy 


discovery and pursuit. We were to make our way on foot toa 
seaport town some seven miles off, and take ship from thence 


to Hamburg, where we were to be married, and travel as fast 


as we could to St. Petersburg. When all was arranged I felt 
considerable compunction ou reflecting upon the state of flurry 


into which my poor tutor would be tarown by my mysterious 
disappearance, and the anxiety of my parents on first hearing 
of it. But how short would be their anxiety, for I would write 
and set their minds at rest the m»ment we were safe in a fur- 
eign land ; and what pride and pleasure would be theirs when 
they learned that t! 800 was a prince, with forests and a 
mine, and any number of serfs; not to mention the most 
jevely , that ever existed out of the ‘ Arabian 
ights 

* Would marrying a princess make me a prince, though ? 
I was not certain about that. But what isin aname? The 
solid advantages remained. 

“ And so, One fine afternoon, I, the man of the world, the 
realistic, the fusty old lawyer now addressing you, positively 
climbed to the top of the wall, and let down a rope-ladder of 
my own manufacture ; and when my princess had clambered 
up it, I caught her in my arms, seated her beside me, and be- 
gan arranging the rope-ladder for her descent on the other 
side. Hurried and excited as I was, I yet ved that the 
mw pony had not exaggerated the value of her jewels. She 

on diamond earrings of such size that they dangled to 
her shoulders; long pendants of shape and dimensions such 
as I had never seen in preciousstones before ; indeed, if I had 
not known, I should have taken them for the glass ornaments 
of a chandelier. 
*My knight! my deliverer!’ exclaimed the princess.— 
* What a go this is, isn’t it? she added presently in quite a 
mt tone; and then springing up and down in a childish 
fashion, she commenced singing : 
Humpy-dumpy sat on a wall ; 
Hamgy-demey had a great fall, 
*Hollo, there! what are you after?’ shouted a hoarse voice 























































a very dang lunatic.” 
about running off with a very innocent one.” 


perfect sot in romance, I became a total abstainer.” 


—_>-—___— 


ENGLAND'S LAWS ON GAMBLING. 


fortunes.” 


an action of debt. 


wilful perjury.” Persons suspected of getting their living by 


his goods and be committed to prison fortwo years. B: 
a curious clause—curious considering that the Sovereign 


ample—the royal palaces of Saint James's and Whitehall 
were exempted from the operation of this statute, so long as 
the Sovereign was actually resident within them. 

Two Acts of George the Second forbid 1 playing at faro, bas- 
set, ace of hearts, hazard, passage, and other Fea with 
dice, under a penalty of two hundred pounds for the provider 
of the game, and fifty pounds a time for the players; and as 

“a certain pernicious game called roulet, or roly 
poly,” another act of the same reign provides that any one 
playing at it, or keeping a table for it, shall lose five times the 
value of the thing or sum lost. But another law of George 
the Second’s reign, reciting that a , a8 hay- 
ing a tendency to promote the breed of fine horses, exempted 
horse-races from the list of unlawful i. provided that the 
sum of money run for, or value of the prize, should be fift 
pounds and upwards, that certain weights only were 
and that no owner ran more than one horse for the same 
fae. under pain of a all horses except the first. 

ewmarket and Black Hambledon, in Yorkshire, are the only 
places licensed for races by this Ac 
also construed to legalise any race at any place whatever, so 
long as the stakes were worth fifty pounds and upwards, and 
the weights were of the standard. An Act passed 
five afterwards removed the restrictions as to the 
weights, and declared that any one anywhere might start a 
horse-race with any weights, so long as the stakes were fifty 
| aed od more. The provision for the forfeiture of all horses 
One§belonging to one owner and in the same race 
Was overlooked or forgotten, and owners perfect impu- 










































































‘Hompy-dumpy had a great fall,’ she continued to sing; 


a nice airy seat you have chosen, dear 


‘Certainly, doctor. It seems this gentleman could not keep 


And the princess pointed to me as she sang the words; and 
then she laughed so heartily that she nearly rolled off the 
wall; and then she crowed, I do not mean like a baby, but 


* And now, sir,’ said the doctor to me, ‘ what have you got 


—“I wonder whether I looked like a fool, If my features are 
capable of assuming such an expression, 1 should imagine 
that they seized that opportunity of doing so. I made a clean 
breast of it, giving my name and address; and the doctor 
was very natured abat the affair. But there was no 
doubt about my having been on the point of running off with 


“Just as—pardon me for saying so, Cousin Bob—she was 


“ You are quite right, Lyddy. And so, from having been a 


The first of theJmodern gaming Acts is one of Charles the 
Second’s reign, which was intended to check the habit of 
gambling so prevalent then. By this Act it was ordered that, 
if any one shall play at avy pastime or game, by gaming, or 
betting with those who game, and shall lose more than one 
hundred pounds on credit, he shall not be bound to pay, and 
any contract to do so shall be void. Losers of a less amount, 
that is to say the less profligate, and the whole of the poorer 
sort, were still unprotected against their own folly. The law 
was a piece of class legislation, made in the interests of the 
wealthy, and served as a cloak under cover of which the rich 
and dishonest loser of large amounts might skulk and escape 
payment. A loss of ten pounds to an artisan in those days 
was as much ruin to him as the loss of his whole estate was 
to a nobleman, but the law left him to his fate, while the 
nobleman was set free. The curious recital to the Act shows 
its purpose clearly enougy. After asserting that games and 
exercises should only be used for the purpose of innocent 
amusement, “and not as constant trades or callings to gain 
a living,” it says that ‘“‘ whereas, by the immoderate use of 
them (games) many mischiefs and inconveniences do arise, 
and are daily found to the maintaining and encouraging of 
sundry idle, loose, and disorderly persons in their dishonest, 
lewd, and dissolute course of: life, and to the circumventing, 
deceiving, consuming, and debauching of many of the younger 
sort,-both of the nobility and gentry, and others, to the loss of 
their precious time and the utter ruin of their estates and 


The Act of Queen Anne sought to make a yet stronger 
barrier between gamesters and their prey. It provided that 
all securities for money or any other valuable thing won by 
gaming, or playing at cards, dice, tables, bowls, or other game 
whatever, or by betting on those who game, or for money lent 
for such gaming or betting, or lent to gamesters at the place 
where they are playing, shall be void and of no effect. An- 
other and still more important provision declared that any 
person who shall at a sitting lose the sum or value of ten 
pounds, may recover it within three months ; and if he do not, 
apy one else may, together with treble the value—half for 
himself and half for the poor of the parisb. So that not only 
were all securities for money lost at gaming void, but money 
actually paid, if more than ten pounds, might be recovered in 


Persons winning by fraudulent means ten poun:is and up- 
wards, at any game, were condemned by this law to pay five 
times the amount or value of the thing won, to “ be deemed 
infamous, and suffer such corporal punishment as in cases of | '8° 


gaming might te summoned before a magistrate, and if they 
could not show that the greater portion of their income did 
not depend on gaming, they were liable to be called upon to 
find sureties for their good behaviour during twelve months, 
or to be committed to gaol]. “ And for the preventing of such 
quarrels as shall and may happen upon the account of 
gaming,” it is provided that any one assaulting or challeng- 
ad another on account of disputes over gaming, shall forfeit 
al 


father of the country, and ought, therefore, to set a good ex- 


t, which, however, was |p 





nity ran their horses, as many as they pleased, in the same 
race. In 1889, however, informations were laid against cer- 
tain owners, whose horses were claimed as forfeits, and then 
everybody woke up to the fact that this curious clause of the 
Act ‘of George the Second was still unrepealed. The Legisla- 
ture interfered in behalfof the defendants, and passed nae, 
repealing in their ness not merely the penal clauses 
the Act bat the Act itself, so far as related to horse-racing. 
Now, it was supposed that upon the Act of the thirteenth of 
George the Second depended the whole legality of horse- 
racing, that the Act of the eighteenth of George the Second 
was merely explanatory of that statute, which being repealed, 
threw horse-racing again within the old law, according to 
which they were illegal. By a judgment of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas it was decided, huwever, that the words of the 
eighteenth of George the Second were large enough to lega- 
lise all races anywhere for fifly pounds and upwards, and that 
the Act was not merely an explanatory one. Upon this basis 
rest the existing law on the subject of horse-racing. . 
however, on horse-races are still as illegal as they are on any 
of the forbidden games—that is to say, they are outside the 
law ; the law will not lend its assistance to recover them ; and 
before the passing of an Act to be mentioned pu it 
punished with fine or imprisonment all persons convicted of 
betting beyond ten pounds, Bets are debts of honour—the 
social law is the only law that takes cognisance of them. It 
may be mentioned, however, that in order to prevent the 
nuisance which “ betting-houses,” disguised under other 
names, occasioned, a law was passed in 1853 forbidding the 
maintenance of any house, room, or other place, for betting j 
and that by the new Metropolitan Traffic Regulation Act, o! 
which the operation dates from the let November, 1867, any 
three or more persons found betting in the street may be fined 
tive pounds each for obstructing the thoroughfare ; and any 
constable may, without a warrant, arrest anybody he may see 
in the act of betting in the street. 

It being found that the laws in force against gaming were 
“ of no avail to prevent the mischiefs which may happen 
therefrom, and also apply to sundry games of skill to which 
the like mischiefs cannot arise,” the Legislature in 1845 passed 
an Act, which is the law now in force on the subject. By it 
Henry the Eighth’s prohibition of bowling, coyting, cloysh- 
cayls, half bowl, tennis, or the like, was repealed, with all the 
more objectionable class regulations contained in his statute. 
The Acts of Charles the Second, Queen Anne, and part of 
those of Geerge the Second, on the subject of gaming were 
also repealed; but certain principles laid down in them were 
re-enacted, and parts of George the Second’s law were al- 
lowed to stand. Gamiag-houses—that is to say, houses in 
which unlawful games are played (games of mere chance are 
still forbidden), or in which a bank is kept by one or more of 
the players, or in which the chances of play are not alike fa- 
yourable to the players—are still unlawful, as they were de- 
clared to be by Henry’s law. . 

Billiards, bagatelle, or “ any game of the like kind”—(cro- 
quet, for example) may be played either in private houses or 
in houses licensea by the licensing magistrates; but without 
a licence no public room may be opened, and, even when 
licensed, the police may at any time enter the room tosee that 
the law is not Lroken therein. “ Licensed for Billiards” must 
be legibly printed on some conspicuous place near the door 
and outside a licensed house. Billiards and like games may 
not be played in public rooms after one and before eight 
o’clock in the morning cf any day, nor on Sunda nrit- 
mas Day, Good Friday, nor on any public fast or thanks- 
giving. Publicans whose houses are licensed for billiards 
must not allow persons to play at any time when public- 
houses are not allowed to be open. 

Uheating in any a, at any game, is punished thus: the 
winner may be proceeded against as one who obtains money 
under false pretences, that is to say, he may be sent to penal 
servitude for three years. Wagers and bets are declared 
recoverable by law, whether from the loser or from 8 Tage 
holder, and money paid for bets may be recovered :n an action 
for money received to the defendant’s use. Betting-houses 
have been decided to be gaming-houses within the meaning of 
the Acts, and the proprietors and managers of them are pun- 
ishable ° 

Lotteries, which were at one time so common, were de- 
clared by an Act of William the Third to be public nuisances, 
and all private lotteries were strictly forbidden by several Acts 
of George the Second. 

For purposes of the public revenue, however, lotterics were, 
from time to time, authorised as public lotteries, but an Act 
of George the Fourth abolished them. The only lotteries 
now allowed by law are those in connection with Art Unions. 
These are permitted under the idea that they tend to encou- 
good artists. Itis, however, extremely doubtful whether 
tifere were any good grounds for permitting these exce, 
lotteries, which keep alive the spirit of bling, and proba- 
bly have little effect in promoting the read interests of art. 





DUTIES OF THE LONDON SUB-EDITOR. 


Let us take a peep into a daily newspaper office, and see the 
“Sub” busy at his laboure. The room is dingy and small; not 
overwell lit from without; and very badly ventilated. It is 
night—for midnight is the noon of the daily paper office—and 
half-a-dozen gas-lights flare up under green shades, heating 
the atmosphere so as to render it almost insupportable. In the 
centre of the room is a great desk or table, the principal ob- 
jects distinguishable amid the litier of newspapers 
that covers it, being a dirty old blotting-pad, and an inkstand 
the size of a tolerable punch-bowl. By the side of the sub- 
editor’s chair is an enormous waste-paper basket, which is full 
to the brim, the floor all around it being covered with 
proofs, papers, and other rubbish which bave escaped from 
the “ Baalam-box” of the establishment. Hard by the ink- 
stand, but hidden just now by an open copy of the Zimes, is a 
paste-pot which a bill-sticker need not be ashamed of owning ; 
whilst the gentleman who sits at the desk, and who is just now 
looking Nae d a a5 newspaper, holds in his hands 


 - of scissors 
ow shall I describe the accessories of the scene? They 
differ in every newspaper office inthe kingdom, and a 


, | family-likeness may be detected in every such place. 


are the smaller desks at which the sub-editor’s assistants sit, 

and which are never more tidy than that of the ruler of this 
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having done this, he adds the sub-edited report to the heap of 
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most nearly to the popular ideal of a newspaper editor. It is 
into his hands that the epistles of “ Paterfamilias,” “ An in- 
dignant Traveller,” “ A Volunteer,” “ A Constant Subscriber 
to your Valuable Journal,” and the other variously named 
writers who look to the press for the redress of their grievan- 
ces, fall; he it is who knows the night before what the paper 
of the next morning is going to contain ; who decides whether 
the “copy” which poor Flimsy the apy Satay a has oe 
into the box with fear and trembling an hour before, shall be 
accepted and paid for, or flung carelessly into the wast2-bas- 
ket; who writes the short stinging notes at the end of letters 
of disagreeable or wearisome correspondents, which are in- 
variably signed “ Ed.,” as though they alone, of all the origi- 
nal matter in the paper, had come from the hands of the edi- 
tor; who compiles the readable summary of the day’s news, 
whereby ia five minutes you may make yourself acquainted 
with all the more important contents of the paper ; and under 
whose direction the whole of that vast array of close reading, 
the law reports, accounts of meetings, accidents, ceremonies, 
and races, letters from foreign correspondents, and miscella- 
neous items of information which made up the bulk of every 
modern newspaper, are gathered together, condensed, digested, 
and arranged in the convenient form in which they are subse- 
quently presented to the public. 

As he sits before us now, we may learn nota little regard- 
ing the maaner in which he performs his duties by merely 
watching him. Here, for instance, comes in a smartly-dressed 
porter, who produces, from a dispatch-box the size of a small 
clothes. basket, 2 dozen newspapers and as many “ newspaper 
parcels” —tiat is to say, letters containing copy for the paper, 
which have bec: forwarded, for greater dispatch, by rail in- 
stead of by post. The newspapers the sub-editor divides be- 
tween his... assistants, one of whom takes all those from 
abroad, whilst the other tukes those from the provinces; and 
whilst these gentlemen are dexterously using their scissors to 
disembowel the unfortunate prints, their chief makes a dash 
at the heap of parcels—uttering something between a groan 
and a curse at their number as he docsso. The first gives him 
no trouble, nowever. It has come from abroad, and consists 
of a long letter, written in the most microscopic of hands upon 
the thinnest of paper. Space has been kept for it—for is it 
not the letter of their Special Commissiuner to the Great Fair 
at Nijai-Novgorod, and will it not be the leading feature of 
to morrow’s Monitor? So this production is at once bundled 
into the tin in which the “copy ready to go out,” as it is 
technically termed—that is, copy ready for the hands of the 
compositors—is kept. But the other eleven parcels are not so 
easily disposed of. Two or three of them are market reports 
and need but little alteration. The price of corn at Norwich, 
of iron at Wolverhampton, of cotton at Manchester, are all 
oo in these brief dispatches; aud however uninteresting 
they may be to the general public, there would be no smal! 
outcry amonget certain classes of the community if they failed 
to appear to-morrow moruing. But these disposed of, the 
sub-editor’s difficulties begin. He opens one envelope, and 
takes out of it an enormous batch of thin tissue-paper—fami- 
liarly known as flimsy—all of which is devoted to the history 
of a horrible murder which has been committed that very day 
at Nottingham. He opens the next envelope, and here js an 
other account of the same tragedy, furnished by a rival “liner.” 
Our sub is a bold man, but he shrinks from the task of putting 
either of these voluminous narratives into a concise and read- 
able shape. Both his assistants are fully occupied, however, 
and he bas no alternative but to attempt the task. So heselects 
one of the reports, and by the aid of his scissors and a red pen- 
cil, he reduces it to about one-tenth of its original length—a 
work which occupies him nearly a quarter of an hour—and 


ready for the printer. 

work safely completed, he has the same duty to per- 
form in tu¢ caee of half-a-dozen other paragraphs of news, all 
of which need to be condensed and revised, and some alto- 
ther re-written, before they are fit for publication; and 
whilst he is engaged in this task he has to keep a sharp look- 
out in every instance to see that nothing which the elastic 
law of libel can construe into a slander passes through his 
hands, One of the surest marks of a thoroughly good sub- 
editor is the success with which he keeps his paper out of ac- 
tions for libel. A single sentence slipped into the middle of 
a long report may, if it is published, entail the loss of bun- 
dreds or even thousands of pounds upon a newspaper pro- 
prietor, and it is therefore absolutely necessary that the ut- 
most care should be taken in revising everything that is in- 

serted in the paper. 

And now a fresh batch of copy awaits our Sub’s good 
offices. This time, the copy has been brought from the Tele- 
graph Office. Mr. Bright has been speaking at Birmingham, 
 iachaster. or Leeds, and this is the report of his oration. 
You who will enjoy the smooth flowing sentences, and the 
eloquent peroration of his speech to-morrow, have little idea 
of the labour that has been undergone in order to provide 

ou with the complete report. Down at Birmingham or 
chester, three shorthand writers, specially employed by 

the Telegraph Company for_the London papers, have been 
toiling—tirst of ali in a heated public hall, and afterwards in 
the close room of the Telegraph Office—in reporting Mr. 
Bright’s speech, and transcribing their notes into long-hand. 
As they have completed each s!ip of their transcript, it has 
forthwith been handed to one of the clerks at the instrument, 
and the words immediately sent along the wires to London, 
and possibly to Edinburgh and Glasgow also. In London, a 
fresh copy is written, as the message arrives, by the clerks; 
and it is this copy that is now lying before our sub-editor. 
The clerks of the Telegraph Company possess the knack of 
writing in the most illegible of hands, aod with the faintest of 
pencils, on the greasiest of paper. To read a single sentence 
80 written would be a labour to most people; but when, in- 
stead of asingle sentence, three or four columns of matter 
have to be deciphered and revised, the task becomes one of 
the most wearisome and painful description. Moreover, 
though a speech by Mr. Bright does not — condensation, 
like the report of a penny-a-liner, the blunders that creep into 
it during its transmission by telegraph are so numerous and 
80 gross, that if it is not carefully revised and corrected, the 
reader in the morning will think that Mr. Bright has been in- 
dulging too freely in the port wine which he generally drinks 
while making a long speech in the provinces. Last year, for 
instance, when, at the close of his magnificent oration at Glas- 
ow, he said: “ Let us try the people. This is our faith; this 
our purpose ; this is our cry |” the telegraph clerks made 
the last word into “country,” thus making nonsense of that 
clause. In a speech a: Manchester, again, he spoke of the 
alarm which the London Reform Demonstration was exciting 
in the breasts of certain persons at the West Ead, “ attenders 
of clubs,” and so on. In several papers, the next morning, 
instead of the words I have quoted, appeared the words 
“ vendors of gloves,” as though the hosiers and glove-dealers 
of tne West Eod were a peculiatly Conservative set of trades- 


sub-editor has to detect and remove ; and when we consider 
that he hasn’t heard the speech himself, and that in revising 
it he has to do so slip by slip at a time as it arrives from the 
pee po Office, we must acknowledge that his task is of no 
small difficulty. 
But if he is occupied with Mr. Bright, his colleagues are 
every bit as busily engaged. The gentleman who attends to 
the Foreign department is trying to make sense of Mr. Reu- 
ter’s dispatches. Possibly, he may be consulting maps and 
gazetteers for the names which they contain ; and then, in a 
clear and neatly-written summary, he explains the horribly 
confused telegram, and makes its meaning plain to the hum- 
blest of his readers, As to the other sub-editor—who may be 
said to make himself generally useful—his labours at this mo- 
ment are so varied and multifarious, that I despair of convey- 
ing any idea of them by verbal description. He has a long 
sporting letter from the “ prophet” of the paper to scan 
through—with a keen nose tor libel which abounds in such 
productions—he has a tiresome plaint from dy 
who haa a grievance against a railway company to revise; 
two or three paragraphs to cut down ; a report from a coun- 
try newspaper to re-write, and bring into the space of a few 
lines ; and the bill of the contents of the paper to prepare. 
Nor is the principal sub-editor allowed to continue his task 
without interruption, The overseer of the printing-office has 





copy he has sent up, .ud to allege the utter impossibility of 
getting even half ci itinto the next morning’s paper. “I 
can’t do it, Mr. Pastepot. If the ‘forms’ were made of india- 
rubber, | might try; but as they aren’t, it’s no use.” 
which the sub-cditor, with a savage growl—sub-editors are 
always savage after midnight, so never ask a favour of them 
at that time—responds: “ Confound you, Stick! What’s the 
good of coming and telling me tuat? J don’t make the copy. 
You haven’t gota line that can be leit out; and it must be 
got in, so the sooner you get to work the better.” You, good 
people, who, when their is a sensational murder or accident, 
say: “‘Ah, these newspaper fellows will have something to 
fill up with now,” don’t know how ridiculously wide of the 
mark you arein making such an observation. For every 
time the sub-editor finds it difficult to fill the yawning col- 
uuns of his broadsheet, there are a score of times when he 
has more copy than he can make room for. About an hour 
afier the conversation recorded above, when the last of 
Bright’s speech has been received, and the last train from the 
country come in, Mr. Pastepot will go up-stairs to the ‘‘com- 
posing-room ”—where types, not poems or leaders, are compos- 
ed—and hold an affectionate bot mournful consultation with 
the faithful Stick, the result of which will be the setting aside 
ot a considerable quantity of matter which ought to have 
gone into the newspaper, but for which it is impossible to find 
room. Then, when the emall hours are i grow 
bigger,and the sun—if it is summer weather—to fill the 
streets with the cool, gray light of morning, weary Mr. Paste- 

t and his colleagues will hurry away to their homes, to en- 
°y the repose which they have earned so well. 

have only included a portion, and a very small portion of 
the sub-editor’s daily work in this sketch. Let me say, how- 
ever, that there are sub-editors, and sub-editors. Some are 
merely the tools in the hands of the managing editor, and of 
little more account than the scissors which they use; others, 
on the other band, have more t» do with the success of the 


leader-writere. Indeed, when we remember that the sub- 


the paper which is not occupied by the contributions of the 


editor can at almost any time gratify a private grudge by 
means of his influence in connection with his office; or he 


trol for that — Happily, it is seldom indeed that such 
things occur. That they take place sometimes, must be con- 
fessed with regret; but they are so rare, that they cast no re- 


ing on the romantic. Without revealing any prison-house 
now producing an enormous revenue to its proprietors, which 
but a few years back was only saved from absolute extinction 
by the efforts of its sub-editor. Had he not begged and bor 


would have died without a struggle; and instead of being the 
great power in journalism which it now is, would bave been 
long since forgotten. Indeed,a paper can hardly hope to 
achieve any great success which is badly sub-edited ; and that 
there is such athing as bad sub-editing,every newspaper 
reader must acknowledge. How is it that some journals are 
always dull, always uninteresting? How is it that others 
are continually finding their way into tae law-courts as de- 
fendents in actions for libel? No years oi ‘raining will make 


what will only weary and disgust them. 


of rising from that position. 


ment in his efforts to rise to the higher dignity. 


fouad in the letters with which he is daily pelted. The con 


“disposed to write a few articles for a newspaper, aud wil 


ciphered it, turns out t> be the opening of an epic 





men. These are only specimens of the blunders which the 


just come down to remonstrate with him on the quantity of | #24 


leader-writ2rs, we must acknowledge the importance of his| Were it had hidden from the warm sun. 
duties, and of the position which he holds. Nor must we for-|®* 8vy time, though I am growing grey, and & ecore 4 
get its responsibilit'es and temptations. An unprincipled sub-| Y¢#T8 have passed since; but brighter than all seem to stan 


basket are often infinitely more comic , 
over Sana Hoan “Now he is addressed by some | was out on the cliff when my boat ran into the little harbour, 
amateur, who, having a little !eisure on his hands, says he is | while her hand was the first to clasp mine whea I got ashore, 


lad to know the terms at which the editor remunerates a | derfully quick. 

wo ge ater gratuitous piece of impertinence that is at- | boat’s crew, for tuere were plenty of willing Reson got Mace 
tempted in no other profession; and now he receives a con-| being now but litle standing-room below east cliff, ~ 

tribution, the orthography of which gee even Thacke- | thuught —— be ~ hog = BAY Lege a - re Sy erg 

i -pi 7 w wou 5 P 

Sey. cai vearas oat to bs the opeuiag of an ope ps i“ ae ing fo esve him, for he was too weak to cling to the ropes 

pecfly submited for the edditers considrashon.” And then | thrown out, and as fast as he was swept in by the waves, they 

the questions that he is — that ee is —s sucked him back 

He is asked, literally, about everything, in the world, under , 

the world, and above the world; and just to give one single |as if to go down, my wife clutched my arm, and there 


specimen of the character of the queries submitted to him, I 
may stata that [ have now before me a letter received, within 
twelve hours of the present writing, by the sub-editor of a 
daily paper, asking if Oliver Cromwell founded the Society 
for the Propagation of ihe Gospel in Foreign Parts ! 


——_¢——_—_ 


SALT TEARS. 
A FISHERMAN’S TALE. 


I’ve seen that same face of hers scores of times since, and 
though it makes me shudder, and nips me to the heart, I al- 
ways go and have a good long earnest look at it, and come 
away a better man. You may see that face yourself—as 
much like as if it had been taken from her sad, anxious looks 
—you may see it at the picture-shop windows, and it’s of a 
woman tying a handkerchief round a man’s arm, and she 
looks up at him pitifully, and ivs called “The Huguenot.” 
That's like the look, and the face that gazed up into mine 
after she’d told me what I know now was the truth; and I— 
yet I’m most ashamed to own it—I flung her away from me, 
and wouldn’t believe what she said. There was a tear upon 
each cheek, and the bright drops were brimming in her eyes, 
and ready tv fall; but I was bard and bitter, and whispered 
to myself that they were false tears, put on t» cheat me, 
ran out of the house, swearing that I'd enter it again no 
more. 

It wasn’t a large house, that house of ours, but if it had 
been a palace I don’t think it could have been a happier home 


9 | than it had been for years; and of course [ know that that’s 


a foolish way of talking, for happiness isn’t a thing to be 
found in palaces, any more than in the emallest of cottages. 
It seems to me that real happiness grows, as it were, out 
of the true faith and trust that a man and his wife have in 
one another ; while the strength of two working together the 
same way gives them a help forward in the world that nothing 
can resist. 

Speaking as a fisherman, and one who was brought up with 
the sound of the sea always in his ears, 1 may say we rowed 
well togetther in the same boat, Mary andl. 1 had a long 
fight of it before I could persuade ber that it would be best 
for her future that she should take me for pilot, and not 
Harry Penellyn ; but I did persuade her at last, and we were 
married down at the little fishermen’s church at the-head of 
the cove. 

Four years of as happy a life then fell to my lot as could 
fall to that of any man in this life, I believe. y ways were 
rough, and hers were not thore of a lady, but they sulted our 
stations in life, and what more would you bave? Living the 
life 1 Go now, busy here about this great city fish-market, I 
look back upon that bright bit of life as if it was some 
dream; an] though I can’t settle to go back to the old place, 
I cling to the fish, and look upon those days when a west 
country boat comes in, as days worth recollecting; for they 
bring the blood in one’s cheek, and a bit of light into one’s 
eye. : 

ican see it all now as plain as can be: the little fishing 
village under the cliff; the stout granite pier running out so 
as to form a harbour for the fishing-boats; and the blue sea, 
stretching away far as eye could reach. Dowr by its edge, 
too, the weed-fringed rocks, piled high in places, with the sea 
foaming among the crevices, and again forming little rock- 


papers they are connected with than the most brilliant of|P00lS where the bright sea growths flourished; and as the 


lide came in, with its fresh cooling waters, you saw the lim- 


edit >r, asa rule, has entire control over all that portion of|Pe's ud sea flowers wakening again to life, while many a 


spider-crab and shell-fish crept out of the nook or crack, 
I can see it all now 


ont those two mournful eyes, with the same tearful look they 
gave me as I flung out of the door and saw them for the last 


can sacrifice honesty to favouritism, and fill his pockets, or| me; for when next I looked upon that face the eyes were 
gratify a friend, by using the columns over which he has con-| {@8t closed, and could I have opened them the lustre would 


have gone. ' . 
A west country fisherman’s life is one which takes him a 
deal from home, for sometimes we go off for perhaps three 


flection upon the credit which the newspaper press, as | Months at atime to the north coast, or to Ireland when the 
whole, cae. And, on the other hand, pad ei herring season is on ; and, like the rest, I used to be off in my 
have been served by their sub-editors with a fiielity border- | boat, sorry enough to leave home—happy enough to return 


after a busy season, till one year, when I took it into my head 


secrets, | may mention that I know at least one newspaper | ‘© think it strange that Harry Penellyn, my wife’s old beau, 


should spin bis illness out so long and stop ashore, time after 
time, when the boats went out, and him seeming to be well 
and strong as apy of us. There had been a heavy gale on the 


rowed money enough to pay for its machining for a week, it}C0ast some weeks before, and, as we always do, at such 


times, we had run in for the harbour as soon as we saw it 
coming ; but, through bad seamanship, Penellyn’s boat came 
inside the rocks, when she should have come outside, and then, 
through their not having water enough, she grounded, lifted 
again, caught b; the stero, and then swung round broadside 
in the waves, which swept her half deck, while a regular cho- 
rus of shrieks rose from the women standing ashore. 

It was a rough time, for even our boats that were in the 
harbour were groaning and grinding together, while every 


i j kill them 
a good sub-editor of a man who has not the peculiar journal- | 0W and then the sea washed over 80 as to threaten to . 
tatle instinct—the faculty which enables him to see at once | aud sweeping the picr from end to end. Py heres B 
what is important and what is unimportant—what is likely | We made a custom of laughing at the crew of a boat w = — 
to interest, not aclass merely, but the public at large, and | bungling, got ber on the rocks, for born as we were in the bay, 
a And 00 Taro i this) TAD cos cous and could almost have. sacred eer boss to 

itor is discovered, and | along the coast, and col t 

eer ee be ‘ue emer a has no chance | them blindfold ; but this was no time to jeer, for now the poor 
Leader-writers can be bad in| fellows were being swept one by one trom their hold, and 
abundance, but sub-editors are born, not made; and a man | borne struggling through the surf to the rocks, where they 
who has once become a sub, and shown that he is a good one, | were in danger of being dashed to pieces, for ours was no 
finds a great guif opened between himself and the superior | smooth, sandy beach. Some were swimming, some beatin; 
rank of journalists. He is too valuable to be allowed to es-| the water Irantically ; avd clad as our men are, iu their thic 
cape from his position, and [ have even known in such a case cloth trousers, heavy sa boots, and stout Guernsey shirts, they 
the leaders of a sub-editor réfused insertion, simply because | Stand a poor chance of keeping afluat long, for the weight of 
the proprietors were determined to give him no eacourage- their boots is enough to drag them down. 


To an ordinary way 


There was every one in a stutc of excitement; men running 


i ft b-editor’s work, I mizht no doubt | out as far as they could and throwing ropes—men shouting 
m.. o og * = - = : oa. ae Gales on touched | orders that nobody altznded to—women tossing their arms 
upon it. There is a never-failing source of amusement to the| up and crying, while first one and then another of the boat’s 
outsider—and annoyance to the sub-editor himself—to be| crew was dragged ashore, and carried half drowned up to the 


-| cottages. . 
I was standing looking on, with Mary by my side, for she 


|| thankful for the escape we hed had, for the sea had rose won- 
I had taken no part in trying to save the 


n three or four times. 
T had not seen who it was, but just then, as I made a start 
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= a wild look in her face as she said aloud, “ Harry Penel- 
yp.” 


The excitement of the moment carried almost everything 
before it, but I had a strange feeling shoot tbrough my heart, 
and seemed to say, “ Keep back ;”’ but the next 
minute I was fighting with the waves, with the noose of a 
rope round my body, and plenty of stout mates ashore fast 
hold of the end; while, after a strangling battle, I got tight 
hold of Penellyn, and we were drawn ashore, and both of us 
carried to m though I tried hard to get upon my 
feet and a but I might bave known that our fellows would 
not have let me on any account. 

Well, Harry Penellyn lay at our place three or four days, 
and Mary tended him, and all that time I had to fight against 
a strange, ungenerous, cowardly feeling that would creep 
over me, and seemed at times to make me mad, till I got my 
self in a corner and asked myself questions, to all ot which I 
could only answer the same word—nothing. Then Penellyn 

t better, and went to his mother’s house ; and time went on, 

I w bitter, and harsh, and morose, and was always 
haunted by a suspicion that I would not put into words, 
though now the question came again and again—“ Why 
doesn’t Harry Penellyn go to sea?” 

But no answer came to my question ; and though he seemed 
now to be weil and strong as ever, he always kept at home 
while we went out; and in my then state of mind this trou- 
bled me, and I kept feeling glad that we were only out now 
on the short trips of a few days in length. I grew angry 
with myselfand with all around. Ay,and I grow angry even 
now, when I think that a few earnest words of explanation— 
a few questions that I know would have been answered freely 
—would have set all right, and perhaps saved the life of as 
good and loving a woman as ever lived in the light. 

But it was not to be so; and I went on wilfully blinding 
my eyes to everything—placing a wrong construction upon 
every look and word, and making those true eyes gaze at me 
again and “again in wonder; while Harry Penellyn, who had 
never before shown me moch goodwill, now that I had 
saved his life, would have been friends, only | me’ his every 
advance with a black ecow], when he always turned off anc 
avoided me. 

One evening it had come to the lot of my boat to rua into 
harbour with the fish of several otuer boats; for the takes had 
been very light, and somehow or another I felt more lightand 
happy that night than I had done for weeks. I got ashore, 
left my mates tending the kere], and ran up to our cot- 

to find my wife out. 

his did not trouble me at first ; but after a few minutes’ 
fidgeting about, I felt a flush come in my face, and hurrying 
out, I made an excuse at Mrs. Penellyn’s, aud got to know 
that Harry was out too. 

The hot blood rose from my cheeks to my forehead, and 
seemed to blind me, while a strange singing sensation came 
in my ears; but the next minute I was tearing along the cove 
in the dark of the evening, so as to get away where I might 
be alone with my thoughts, for that vile suspicion that was 
struggling with me before, had now conquered and beaten 
me down, so that I was its slave, and for the time a regular 

map. 

I had run about half a mile, when I stopped panting, and 
began to walk slowly along beneath the trees close beside the 
fern-hung rocky bank, while it was now too dark to see far 
before me. But the next instant I was standing with my 
breath held, and one hand me | on my side, for as I crouched 
close to the bank I heard Penellyn’s voice, talking earnestly 
as he passed a few yards from me, with his arm lightly clasp- 
ing @ woman’s waist, while just as they had passed they stop- 

, and there was light enough for me to see him bend over 
her, and their lips met in a long, clinging kiss—a kiss which 
sent the mad blood bubbling through my veins, as, without 
stopping to think, I leaped from where I was hid, and, as the 
woman sbrieked and fled, I had Penellyn by the throat, and 
we — in a fierce struggle. 

If an angel had told me I was deceived, I should not have 
believed him then in my blind fury; and it was not until, 
having dashed his head against the ground again and again, I 
felt my enemy’s hold relax, that I leaped up, kicked him 
savagely, aud then ran back. 

Just as Ll expected, Mary was at home, “looking hot and 
flushed, but she jumped up with a smile, and burried to me, 
saying— 

% 1 was down at Mrs. Trevere’s, dear ; but I heard your boat 
had come, and——” 

She stopped short, half frightened by my wild looks and dis- 
ordered clothes, and half by the savage curse I gnashed out 
at her as I seized her arms; while, as the truti flashed upon 
her, she was the next moment at my feet, appealing to me, ut- 
tering vow after vow, clasping her hands, and seeming half 
crazed with horror; while 1, poor mad fool, glared on ber, and 
thought her anguish was caused by guilt. Ah me! that I 
could have been such a fool—so blind, so mad—that I could 
turn from those true, appealing eyes, and rush from the — 
meaning never to return, and feeling savagely glad as I saw 
her fall senseless upon the floor. 

Would weeping blood for my folly have recalled all that, 
would giving up my life have crushed it out, I would have 
done it a hundred times ; but it was done—it was one of the 
hard things of fate, and I rushed from the room and from the 
village, heedless that the girl who had been Harry Penellyn’s 
companion had spread the alarm that he had been attacked, 
and that he bad been brought in nearly dead. I knew no- 
thing, saw nothing, except my own mad misery, and at times 
was wild that { had not slain the wife who had lain in my 
bosom, till something rose up whispering me of the past. 

I found my way to Bristol, and then to London, and after 
atime I learned from one from my own part that Har 
La had recovered and was mairied, and that my wife 
was ill. 

I fought with myself one week—two weeks—a month—and 
then I went, getting taken round the coast in a fishing-boat. 
I landed and went up the old slip, on to tue cliff in the dusk 
evening, just as I had walked up a year before, and I roused 
myself up to my task, saying I would go and forgive her, and 
then see her no more. 

Forgive her! What had Itoforgive? Had she forgiven 
me before eyes closed in that long sleep, and her pure 
spirit fled? Lasked myself that again and again when her 
mother had led me to the room I dared not enter alone, and, 
with the few words she had uttered, made the black veil of 
mad jealousy drop from before woe 

But it was too late—and I could: not see those 





eyes look their forgiveness, for they were sealed close, and 1] They associa’ 


was alone. 
Her mother left me there for awhile, and then fetched me 
away, and I followed her like a child, ‘ tenivg to ber lon 
tale of ber child’s sorrow, and the up: ings she Seagal 
upon my head. 
What could [ do but groan and bear it—bear it as part of 
my punishment here for my folly? It was a mistake—the 













































































of a fool—but I have suffered for it; while with me ever, 
seeming, too, at times, even to smile upon me—upon me, & 
broken man—a man of rough toil and a bard life—tbere are 
those two faithful, loving eyes, and the memory of their last 
look seems to grow brighter as I get nearer and nearer to the 
end of my bit of life. 

There, sir, that’s my story—a sad enough one, too, you will 
say—and I’m obliged to try and laugh it off, or I should get 
no work done. We all have hearts, sir, acd more or less 
they’re moved by the same feelings. Nothing’s good without 
& moral, sir—never be beyond list:ning to reason. 


————_e—__. 


THE “RAMAZAN” IN PERSIA. 


It has been remarked by a recent European writer on the 
manners and feelings of the modern Persians, that not one 
out of twenty of that nation is a sincere follower of the tenets 
of Islam. Whether this be so or not, there is one respect in 
whicb, without any fear of being gainsaid, one may certainly 
assert that the Persians do most strictly observe the precepts 
of the law of Mol d. The inhabit of the land of 
Iran do not enjoy the ._ of being truthful or honest, 
or modest or virtuous. Many of them are hard drinkers, al- 
most to an extent beyond the conception of those who have 
not persona!ly witnessed this peculiarity on their part. They 
are brutal in their vices, and utterly regardless of most of the 
precepts of the Koran. But in one respect no one can with 
justice accuse them of any shortcoming. If for eleven months 
of the year they roll sin like a sweet morsel under the tongue, 
they do their best to make up for their transgressions during 
the other month of the twelve—the month of Ramazan. Like 
certain inhabitants of Judea of old, they are given to neglect- 
ing the weightier matters of the law—justice, mercy, aud the 
love of God ; and, like them, they are ever forward ia the per- 
formance of the lighter duties evjoined by their religion. 

It is one of the most general national customs of Persia to 
go out to meet a stranger of distinction upon his arrival at 
any city or town; and this custom is imitated for the sake of 
doing honour to the fust of Ramazan. That season, accord- 
ing to the religious law, extends only over the space of one 
month ; but those Persians who are really or ostensibly reli- 
gious, go beyond the actual requirements of the law by fasting 
the day previous to the commencement of the month of Ra- 
mazan. ‘This preliminary fast is called the “ Istikbal,” or re- 
ception of the Ramazan. With the same idea of doing hon- 
our to the —_ month, these men do not give up their fast 
when the required period is over, but accompany the Rama- 
zan one day’s journey nearer to the end of time, as they would 
a stranger of distinction on his departure from their town. It 
is very remarkable that this one religious duty should win 
such marked obedience from thousands of men by whom, as 
far as can be seen, almost all other religious duties are looked 
upon with absolute indifference. 

Some weeks ago, I had occasion, in travelling, to pass two 
days in the house of a Persian gentleman. No one could be 
more assiduous in the cultivation of the worship of Bacchus 
than were be and his friends during that time. At early 
morning, they began to drain the glasses which they had 
placed by them over night, and from then till evening they 
were never for any considerable period of time without « rink- 
ing wine and the strongest spirits. It was on the eve of Ra- 
mazan, and they assured me that during that month they 
would not on any account permit the forbidden liquor to pass 
their lipe. At another place, 1 was asked to dine with the 
governor, It was the first day of Ram»zan, and though there 
was wine on the table, he drank nothing during dinver-time 
except lemonade. The Persian servant who accompanied me 
on my journey would not even avail himself of the permis- 
sion accorded to all travellers to postpone the days of fasting 
until their arrival at their journey’s end. From morning till 
night, we rode under the warm sun of Persia, but not a mor- 
sel of food or a drop of water passed the man’s lips from sun- 
rise tll sunset. Mohammedan kings are by custom exempted 
from the obligation to observe this fast—not from any favour 
shown to them, but lest their subjects should suffer from the 
consequences of their ill-temper or ill-health. Tbe ruler of 
Persia bas on some occasions employed a priest to perform a 
monath’s fast for him, the holy man being understood to un- 
dergo a movth’s abstinence on his own account ata later 
period. But not even kingly exemption snd the certainty that 
the required fast will be performed for him by another, are 
sufficient always to satisfy the conscience of the Shah, who 
insists On undergoing, in most years, a portion of the required 
religious ordinance. During the long day of fasting, men 
flock to the mosques to listen to religious adresses, and al- 
together one would be inclined to infer; from the aspect of 
things during this month, that the Persians were a most re 
ligious and God-fearing people. They do not attempt to cut 
short the appointed hours of fasting. The matter is not regu- 
lated by avy individual for himself, but a gun fires in the 
morning before sunrise, and in the evening aftcr sunset, for 
the purpose cf iving womins to all when it is not, and when 
it is, lawful to eat. The firing of this gun at evening must, I 
have ofien thought, be committed to the care of a misan- 
thrope, for it is not until long afier the star of day has sunk 
beneath the western hor'zon that the permissive gun is heard 
to boom through the air. The men rush to wet their lips 
with water, and hasten to enjoy the kalem, which in other 
months is their hourly solace. During the night, the city 

resents a far more lively appearance during the month of 
Remeses than it does at any other season of the year. The 
baths are open during the night, and crowds of women and 
of men flock to them. D nner-parties are of nightly occur- 
rence, though the .evening meal isa light one, the principal 
repast being taken immediately before daylight. Children 
under the age of puberty are exempted from the observance 
of this fast, but in many cases they volunteer to imitate in this 
respect the conduct of their elders. Women, even when pur- 
sing children, are required to — the fast, and for the days 
when they are excused from fasting, they are obliged to ab- 
stain for an equal = of time at a later period. In this 
manner does the Persian nation conduct itself during this 
holy montb, and having rendered a service so agreeable to 
Heaven, thinks itself justified in resuming its previous course 
of vice and profligacy. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Nothing is commoner than to hear men speak in the present 
day of their disgust for Theology, and their love for Religion. 








te the one with a system of dogmatic thought, 
deduced and linked together with all the art and logic of 
scholastic acumen; they associate the other witb a region of 
devotional feeling in which the heart rather than the under- 
standing is chiefly concerned. ‘Theology is supposed to be 
tanght fo abstract treatises and catechisms, to involve hard 
enient grace and final perseverance ; to 





discuesions on prev 
act | start from “ What was the Fall?” and end with fine disquisi- 


tions as to the distinction-between faith and works, and how 
much of free-will or of predestination there is in saving faith. 
On the other hand, religion is supposed to be in the highest 
sense human, to concern itself with prayer, and charity, and 
purity, and love, to fix the heart directly on God, and make 
short work of modes of salvation. If the only distinction, 
however, which lies at the bot‘om of this diegust for theology, 
and preference for religion, were but a verbal one between 
the use of the word “theology” and the word “ religion,” we 
do not know that there would be any need to call attention 
to the misconceptions which these popular impressions imply. 
It is by our thoughts, and not by our rights, that our minds 
are guided into truth and error; though a false word,—used 
at first without any erroneous thought,—sometimes turns out 
@ curiously strong rudder to misguide, overpowering the mind 
with its latent burden of association, till what was only said 
incorrectly at first, comes to be thought incorrectly afterwards, 
But apart from this, we believe that the disgust for what is 
thought of as theology, and the preference for what is thought 
of as religion, have come gradually to represent a grave twist 
in the attitude of modern thought on these subjects, going far 
beyond, and probably even springing trom something far be- 
yond, any misuse of words. 

To our minds theology represents an indefinitely higher 
thing than religion. heology is litera!ly, “‘ the science of 
God,” and so far from implying a chain of systematic reason- 
ings and dogmatic logic evolved by our minds, it ought to 
take us completely out of our small worlds of intellectual and 
emotional distinctions, to study, so far as there are any means 
of studying, the actual life of the great object of wo: ip. 
ligion, on the other hand, strictly means “that which binds” 
the human soul, and since, unfortunately, that which binds 
the human sou! entirely depends on what the human soul has 
learnt to worship—sipce an abject superstition will bind it 
hand and foot in one country or one generation, and nothing 
short of a divine inspiration in another country or another 
generation—since some men will feel it binding on them to 
set a prayer machine rotating, and others to be dull and mis- 
erable on a Sunday, and others, again, to keep a certain class 
of feelings, called devotional, at a certain fixed degree of in- 
tensity—and others, lastly, will feel nothing binding on them 
except what brings them nearer to God, religion ought to de- 
note only the derivative and subjective state of mind which 
springs out of theology—and to be comparatively good, bad, 
or indifferent, in proportion as the “science of God,” on 
which it bas been nourished, has been comparatively true or 
false. But, as we have already said, the misapplication of 
words would be of little real importance, if it did not stand 
for a real misdirection of thought, for a forced and false atti- 
tude of mind in relation to the subject of thought. The dis 
like to “ theology,” and the shrinking from the word “ reve- 
lation,” point alike to the same inward condition of belief— 
namely, that all true thought of God is inferential, and derived 
from a study of ourselves, and does not come directly from 
Him to us at all. We may, perbaps, catch a reflected glimpse 
of Him whilst gazing st our own processes of mind or feeling, 
but He Himself is only to be seen in the mirror of ourselves 
in which one or two of His characteristics are dimly reflected, 
According to this school of thought, there is but one thing for 
which even divine omnipotence will not suffice, and that is 
for God to communicate apy direct knowledge of Himself to 
map. Theology, or a acience of God, is impossible, not be- 
cause God cannot declare Himself, but because the creature 
who is to benefit by the declaration is so impotent to under- 
stand. Revelation, or a self-unveiling of God, is nugatory, 
because the only veil which is of any importance is the abso- 
lute limitation of human nature, and that is irremovable. 
Even those who would not say these things in these terme, 
have virtually gone into utter captivity to the notion that be- 
cause God is yy above us, He could not be di 
known by us, even if He wished it Himself, which, of Curse, 
an infinitely wise Being would not wish wher it Was intrinsi- 
cally impossible. e ° 

Now, theology—or the science of God—truly understood, 
seems t» us something very different from either of these 
things. It proceeds not from human conceptions to an un- 
known bat conjectured God, but trom God to man. In short, 
we number as theological all events, whether recorded in his- 
tory or in our own experience, in which something higher than 
the human intellect touches and raises us to its own level—in 
which we are conscious ot receiving light which makes us feel 
the smallness and insufficiency of our own finite ideas, and 
warns us that we are in the presence of divine facts higher 
and wider than our understandings, though not in opposition 
to them. Butare there any such events? Is it conceivable 
that we can know that which cannot be afterwards adc quate- 
ly expressed in our philosophy, and systematized into a logi- 
cal system of divinity? We might almost as well ask whether 
a child cannot be taught by that which he cannot analyze or 
understand. Who does not remember, as a child, to have seen 
expressions of blended thought, and love, and moral effort on 
the face of elder people, which, though entirely beyond his 
power to analyze or explain, have taught him more in future 
life, and been more imperishably engraved upon bis memory, 
than the wisest words he ever heard? This, in a much higher 
degree, is, as it seems to us, the relation between the human 
mind ard those truly divine events which constitute the sub- 
ject-matter of theology. There is an intellect in man—an ap- 
prehending rather than a comprehending intellect—for what 
is infinitely above our understanding and logical powers, as 
well as an intellect fur what is within and beneath them. 
Theology is the word of God awakening map, but by virtue of 
its very power to kindle and awaken ua, too great for reduc- 
tion into system and logical forms. The only explanation, as 
far as we know, of the wonderful and unique power of the 
Bible—written, as it was, by one of the most ignorant and 
least scientific of peoples, and in great measure in a barbarous 
agc—is that it is so full of this highest class of facts and 
thoughts, which shine like light on tne darkness—the dark- 
ness “comprehending it not.” Nor does it detract from the 
truth of this, that inextricably mixed up with these higher 
lights which do a great deal more to illuminate the human in- 
tellect than the human intellect to illuminate them, are ordi- 
nary human notions and feelinge, often erroneous, often wrong, 
often mischievous, which we are capable of sifting and judg- 
ing by the most ordinary intellectual or moral tests. The great 
misfortune of the day, as we deem it, is that all men who re- 
cognize, like the Bishop of Natal fer instance, the human er- 
ror and passion in the Bible, immediately aesume, more or less 
unconsciously, an attitude of general superiority towards it, 
and take less and less note of those voices and events in it the 
depth of which we have never yet fethomed, and which seem 
capable of yielding ever fresh power for all time. On the 
other hand, those who feel this as keenly as we do, cannot en- 
dure to admit the obvious admixture of human biunder and 
passion, aud wish to put all they find in the Bible as much 
above our intellectual measures as are strictly theological ele- 
ments of it. The one school, finding themselves in contact 





with blundering historians and vindictive poets, ignore the 
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eternal lights which shine steadily through these shifting 
clouds ; the other school, with is subdued hy these gleams 
of true revelation, and fearing that if ans admit alloy at all 
pd lose their treasure with it, ist on declaring bad 
arithmetic and worse morality, divine. 

We shall be accused of pure mysticism if we leave the mat- 
ter here, and do not illustrate what we mean by those gleams 
of divine light which, though they illuminate our intellects, are 
beyond their grasp, and only scattered and lost when sub- 
mitted to the systematic treatment of logical divinity. Take, 
as an instance, the revelation of the divine law of vicarious 
suffering,—not as it is systematized into a legal and immoral 
doctrine of substitution, but as it shines out in Isaiah no less 
than in our Lord, and reappears again in St. Paul. Can any- 
thing seem more obvious to human morality than that it is 
upjust to make the good suffer for the sins of the evil? Should 
we not call a man a bad man who contrived a system in which 
the good bore most of the suffering of the world, and the evil 
were steeled to a great extent against the worst pangs,—against 
all the intolerable pangs,—of their own sin? Yet when we 
are first taught of the existence of a society so strictly bound 
together, member with member and al! with God, that it is 
inevitable for the good to share, and do more than share, al- 
most monopolize, the pain arising from true guilt, nay, that it 
is inevitable fur God himself to suffer through the sin of His 
children, does not this open to us, though far from explaining, 
an infinitely higher world than apy which our human notions 
of justice could have measured? When a prophet tells us of 
God “In all their sfilictions, He was sfflicted, and the Angel 
of His presence saved them ; in His love and in,His pity He 
redeemed them, and He bare them, and carried them all the 
days of old,”"— we feel, not that we have a new system of mor- 
ality giver »- —far from it,—it is not a new system.—but an 
opening out of our old system into illimitable regions, into 
which we could never have travelled by the strictest analysis 
of our own notions of equity. Indeed, the thought of God 
bearing our sufferings, and afflicted with us, is as much above 
the human metapbysics of Deity, which always represents God 
as perfectly impassible, as the law of sacrifice it suggests is 
above the human ethics. So, again, the revelation to Moses 
of God under the form of the “I Am,” however much mixed 
it may be with erroneous history and bad statistics, carries its 
own light and its own thrill of divine conviction with it,—on 
which the human will can rest, despite all the proofg’Dr. Col- 
enso has brought of an absurdly exaggerated census and of an- 
tedated lawe. The same sense of divine infinitude, of a voice 
coming from bebind the veil which is its own evidence, des- 
pite the manifold difficulties of modern criticism, comes upon 
us in such words as those reported only in the fourth gospel, 
“T am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and he that liveth and 
that believeth in me, shall never die.” Theology is the science 
of God, and, therefore, not capable of systematization by hu- 
man intellect. It is, to our minds, a series of openings in the 
clouds, each of which teaches us something imperishable, and 
above all,—teaches us to distrust our own power of dogmatic 
inference, from which, indeed, theology is,—as Mr. Maurice 
has so powerfully taught, the great deliverance. Like all 
life which comes from a higher source than cur own winds, it 
is often not apparently in agreement with our most certain 
conclusions,—but then it is above, not contrary to or beneath 
them, and operates to enlarge and put them in a wholly dif 
ferent light, not to browbeat them and shake our faith in 
trutb. The dogma of Atonement, as it is usua!ly put, is a 
shock to our highest nature. The divine revelation of the 
law by which God himself, and, with God, every man in pro- 
portion to his nearness to God, suffers with and for human 
evil, is not a shock to but a new life to our highest nature. 
The science of God is not a systematic science, but it is the 


“Wscience which breathes new life into every human science, aud 


saves our buman sciences from crystallizing into the bigotries 
natural to finite natures.— Spectator. 
———_——_e—_____ 
18S ALLEGIANCE REAL OR IDEAL? 
A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir,—President Johnson's message, or that part of it which 
relates to the rights of American citizens travelling or residing 
abroad, seems to have created quite a stir in the political world ; 
out of all proportion, as,I think, to its real importance. It isa 
great pity, by the way, that some one does not remind these 
American citizens abroad, that they have no righis in foreign 
countries, except euch as are secured them by treaty; but 
they have duties ; and the principal one is, scrupulously to ob- 
serve and obey the laws of the country ia which they have 
ebosen to take up either their temporary or permanent resi- 
denee. 

However, if we are to take the assertions of the press as being 
generally true, there scems to be a tolerably universal feeling 
that our law relating to allegiance—I mean the English law— 
should, to some extent, be modified, 

I may as well say, here, that personally, I am opposed to any 
alteration, Why an Englishman should seek to renounce his 
allegiance is to me totally inexplicable. 

I always go in for progress ; and if I could find any civic po- 
sition on earth higher than that of being an Englishman—I do not 
know how I may be tempted, but hope I should be able to 
resist the temptation—there I certainly would be. But now 
there is absolutely no ptation ; no motive in existence why 
an Englishman should forswear allegiance to the great old cona- 
try whieh gave him birth. If he be tired of living iu England, 
and if it be a nec part of his existence that he must vote, 
why there is verge and scope enough for bis ambitioa without 
disgracing himself 4 a renunciation of his allegiance. He can 
vote in Australia, New Zealand, or Van Dieman’s land. I do 
not know but that he may do soin the Falkland Islands; cer- 
tainly he can at the — of Good Hope. There are open to 
him the East and the West Indies. In our grand New Dominion 
he may vote over half the continent; and if there be any polling 
at the North Pole, I believe that he has the suffrage there. He 
can even vote in that ferous little hornets’ nest, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island ; and if he be “a smart man” he can step over to 
the Pacific shore and be in time for the elections io British 
Columbia. 

Bat it that this is not enough, therefore the law has to 
be altered. ident Johnson says so, and England obeys. Now 
who are the parties to suit whom this alteration has to be 
made? Not, as a general thing, the English, or the Scotch omi- 
grant ; who is uoder no apprebension of hostility from the Eng- 

ernment upon the occasion of a visit to the old so , 
w he bas renounced hie allegiance or not. 
The law, then, must be altered to suit the Jrish emigrant ; 





stroy, ® government and nation, all political rights towards 
which he has renounced by oath. 
If this be not the reason I should like some one to give a bet- 
ter one. To be sure, it is difficult to see how such an alteration 
would enable any Fenian enemy of England to carry out bis 
projects with impunity ; but it is certain that this eternal itera- 
tion of the rights of American naturalized citizens is urged—so 
far as England is concerned—in the interests of the Fenians. 
Well, then, we have to alter the law. Of course we cannot 
permit this to be a one-sided affair. Any alteration made by us 
to suit the American government must be reciprocated. A 
treaty arrangement would perhaps suit both parties. May I 
offer a few suggestions? 
First. No transfer of allegiance, to be legal, or effective, un- 
til after a domicile of five years under the adopted government. 
Second. A preliminary notification of the intended renuncia- 
tion of allegiance to be made in writing to an ambassador, 
consul, or other public officer, of the emigrant’s original nation. 
Third. No transfer of allegiance to free the emigrant from 
the consequences of crime committed previous to the transfer. 
Fourth. Any subsequent interference, or attempted inter- 
ference, in the political affairs of the country—all allegiance to 
which the emigrant has renounced—while again within its juris- 
diction, shall vitiate the transfer ; and the emigraut shall be con- 
sidered as returning to his original allegiance. 
Fifth. The newly assumed allegiance may be rencunced, at 
any time, in favour of the original and natural allegiance; one 
year’s notice being pr: viously given. This is a rough and bur- 
ried : ketch, but it uy serve to illustrate my views. 
W. 


V. A. 
one 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA AND RECIPROCAL 
TRADE. 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, for December, opens with a 
very candid acknowledgment of the complete failure of the 
recent American policy, in relation to Canadian trade, and 
the late Reciprocity treaty. We are glad to note this change 
of sentiment on the part of the people of the United Statee, 
and also to see this plain speaking by so well informed, and 
independent a publication. We quote:— 


“ Absorbed as we are in the regulation of our on internal 
affairs, after the derangements of a great war, it is not sur- 
prising that we should overlook the importance of cultivating 
alvavlageous relations with our neighbours, It is neverthe- 
less a fact we can ill afford to ignore than on our northern 
frontier we have a young nationality, rapidly growing in po- 
pulation and rising into commercial importance. Our mis- 
fortunes have iudirectly advantaged Canada; for while the 
war has augmented the burthens of our people and diminish- 
ed the profits of industry, our neighbours have escaped these 
ill fortunes and thus gained a higher vantage ground in com- 
peting with us for the markcts apd the surplus population of 
the Old World. The Dominion of Canada now occupies the 
same position, in respect to forcign trade, we occupied in 
1795, while its population is about 600,000 less. Compared 
with our rapid growth, its increase in population may appear 
trivial, but its progress, nevertheless, is equal to our own at 
the same stage of our history. Judging fiom the progress of 
the provinces since 1860, it is not to be deemed among the 
improbabilities of the future that fifly years hence the popu- 
lation of the united provinces may equal that of the United 
States at ihe date of our last census. It is estimated by the 
Canadian authorities that since 1861 the population of all the 
provinces combined has increased from 3,300,000 to abvut 
4,000,000 ; and although this increase may not be consi-jered 
in itself as specially important yet it indicates a ratio of pro- 
gress which, at no very remote period, is destined to give to 
our neighbours a commanding national importance. 

The commerce of the Dominion is large compared with its 
population. The ccembined imports and exports of the form- 
er Province of Canada, for the last fiscal year, amounted to 


population. In 1860 the foreign commerce of the United 
States averaged $27 per capita. 


standing of the new 
eign commerce is shown by the following statement : 
COMMERCE AND TONNAGE; AVERAGE FIVE YEARS, 1861-1865. 


TONNAGE, COMMERCE. 
Entered. Exports 


SHIPPING, 


Existing Dom’n, 2,446,868 2,645,912  47,662.628 68,807,558 
1,228,369 1,433,550 





nage; besides which there cleared from inland ports to the 
United States on the average of the same five years 3,291,069 
tons, and entered at inland port: from the United States 
8,144,207 tons. This is exclusive of ferry navigation. 

Thus far the Provinces have conducted their finauces with 
commendable economy. Their total debts amount to about 
$75,000,000; an aggregate, it is true, equal to the whole debt 
of the United States seven years ago; but yet less than ore- 
fifth the rate per capita of the present Federal and State debts 
of this country. The total governmental expenditures of the 
Provinces are, in round numbers, $15,000,000; which, with a 
population of four millions, amounis to a burthen of $3 75 
per head of the population, Our own Federsl taxation at 
present averages $13 95 per capita, to say nothing of our State 
burthens. “+ eu 

In reviewing the resources and condition of the Dominion 
we have purposely kept in view our own relative position in 
the respective details, because it appears to be thought good 
national policy to exclude our neighbours to a certain extent, 
from commercial intercourse with the United States. The 
physical conditions of Canada correspond very closely with 
those of the most active and prosperous sections of our own 
country. Its natural conditions for trading in the products 
of the forest, the field and the sea also compare favourably 
with our own; while as respects governmental burthens—a 
matter bearing very essentially upon tue inducemenis to both 
labour and capital—it has important advantages over our- 
selves. Can it then be considered wise statesmanship to shut 
oufselyes out from intercourse with a people thus circum- 
stanced, and drive them as competitors into other markets 
where we are ourselves sellers ? homogeneous are the in- 
terests ot the two countries that there has long been a latent 
feeling among our people in fayour of the annexstion of the 
Provinces. One motive of the repeal of the Reciprocity 
Treaty was an idea that the Canadians might thereby be made 
to feel their dependence upon our trade, and to infer hence 





and this, simply to enable him to plot against, and seek to de. 





the desirableness of political union, Events, however, have 
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bis comparison shows great 
vigour and prosperity on the part of our neighbours. The 
ominion in respect to tonnage and for- 


Canada ..cceeecee 963,124 941,381 $36,081,436 $40,493,535 
New Brunswick... 721,727 674,602 4,786,933 7,166,630 309 695 
Nova Scotia... .. 772,017 929,929 6,794,259 10,647,193 363 068 


903,192 


proved that the means we selected were ill-adapted to the end 
sought. Canada has suffered little, while a heavy penalty has 
fallen upon some of our own interests. The imposition of a 
heavy duty upon timber has caused severe injury to our ship- 
building interest, otherwise subjected to embarrassing diffl- 
culties; while it has placed a premium on shipbuilding at St. 
John’s and in the ports of Great Britain. The zeturns of the 
former Province of Canada show that during the last fiscal 
year their imports increased six millions, and that the increase 
was entirely with Great Britain, while the purchases from the 
United States were below those of 1865-66; indicating that 
the diversion of the exports of the Province to other coun- 
tries is attended with an iucrease of its purchases from such 
countries. The exports of the Province show a decline of 
about five millions upon 1865-66, the prospect of the abroga- 
tion of the treaty having induced large purchases by our peo- 
ple to save the subsequent import duties, but they are, at the 
same time, about fifteen millions in excess of the figures of 
1864-5, showing that our neighbours are by no means depen- 
dent upon us fur a market for their products. It was certain- 
ly a most unwise policy which led to the abrogation of the 
treaty. 

But there are already among us palpable symptoms of a de- 
sire to negotiate a new treaty. Several interests complain of 
injury from the repeal, while none profess to be specially 
benefited. Probably the question of resuming reciprocal re- 
lations with the New Dominion may be introduced into Con- 
gress at the coming session ; and we trust will result in the 
re-opening of negotiations for that object. 

—_>——_——_ 


THE ABYSSINIA EXPEDITION. 
On the 25:h December a very disheartening “leader” ap- 
peared in the London Zimes, from which we extract the follow- 
ing -— 


“The letter of our Correspondent with the Advanced Guard 
of the Abyssinian Expedition comes in t'me to make us sober in 
our Christmas mirth. It is plain enough that we have entered 
upon an enterprise of considerable difficulty, and it appears 
too probable that the time which must, under the most favoura- 
ble calculations, be consumed before we can attain our objects 
wil’ be much greater than we had hoped.” 

“ The only use of anticipating difficulties is to prepare for 
them. Forewarned is forearmed. If it is certain—and we can- 
not see our way toescape from the couclusion—that we cannot 
get back the captives by force during the current campaign, let 
us recognize the fact at once, and make our plans conform to it. 
The difficulty of keeping an armed force in Abyssinia through- 
out the rainy season is of itself enormous, and we ought to set 
about at once making the needful preparations. It may not be 
too late, however, to provide that the actual force in the field 
shall be reduced, and the camp followers as much as possible re- 
stricted to the narrowest proportions, The error of the plan of 
the Expedition has been trom the first that it was conceived on 
too large ascale. This, we fear, becomes more apparent every 
hour, Every fighting man drags five or six non-effectives at bis 
heele, and as men make hors¢s, forage, and commissariat sup- 
plies generally necessary, the quantity of material to be put in 
motion goes on increasing. But, whether it be possible or im- 
possible to reduce the scale of the Expedition, it is essential that 
provision be made for the rainy season, The Abyssiuian force 
must not be expored to all the powers of the elements because 
we hoped it might re-embark before the time of their fury ar- 
rived, just as the Crimean army had to winter in the Crimea be- 
cause we flattered ourselves that we had but to appear on Ras- 
sian territory and all would be over. There is another point of 
no slight importance which may be secured by our forced delay. 
Our excellent Egyptian ally is zealous in renderivg kind offices, 
and ambitious of sharing in the honour of the expedition. We 
are of course grateful, but every act he does for us gives us at 
least two enemies, Egypt and Abyssinia are constantly at war, 
aud they were never more vehemently opposed to one another 
than during the reign of the present Viceroy. If we take the 


$105,000,000 ; which is equivalent to about $34 per head of field with him as an ally, we unite Abyssinia against us. We 
. ’ ’ 


turn friendly tribes into unfriendly. We consolidate and aug- 
ment the power of Theodore. Egyptian assistance must, with 
great gratitude, be peremptorily declined. If this be nut done, 
it will be impossible to restrict our action within the modest 
limits we have prescribed. The army of invasion will be con- 
verted into an army of occupation, and the next geveration will 
curse our folly in entering Abyssinia at all. That they may not 
do so—that we may rescue our captives this season if possible, 


Imports. owned ’65, | but if not this season, then in the next, and then retire, let us be 
$230,429 | wise, and wire in time.” 





The Times’ “ Special Correspondent,” who the ex- 
pedition, writes from Rayray Guddy, under date December 4, in 


Prince Edward,... 172,657 151 405 1228, 433, 39549 | @ more hopeful strain, as follows : 
Newfoundland.... 132,319 148.834 6,427,331 6,218,416 87,023 “ The existence of such a pass up into Abyssinia as the Koo- 
Projected Dom’n. 2,751 844 2,846,151 54,318,328 64,959,324 1,029,764 maylee is certainly a wonderful piece of luck for our force. 


There is, I am told by professional men, no other pass known in 


The tonnage above given for Canada is the seaward ton-/ the world byzwhich rojgreat a height is attained at so gradual an 


ascent. Senafe, at the summit of the pass, is as nearly as possi- 
ble 7,000 feet, and the ascent is, on an average, about 1 in 41, 
The natural obstacles are, moreover, very few and far between, 
as your readers may have judged from my account, although 
certainly I did not see the pass until the 10th Native Infantry— 
who have set a first-rate example by the energy with which they 
have thrown themselves into work out of their own line—bad 
been road-making over a great portion of it, and until by far the 
most difficult part had been admirably handled by a company of 
Sappers, under the direction of Lieutenant Jopp. When Colonel 
Merewether and other members of the reconnoitring force first 
explored the pass it took them an bour and a@ half to get over 
this one bit, extending some 200 yards; théy even had to unload 
their mules. When they returned, after the Sappers, under 
Lieutenant Jopp, had been two or three days at work on it, 
they brought their mules laden down it ia a minute and a half. 
Travellers of the class who have frightened the English public 
about the dangers of an expedition into Abyssinia arejtoo apt 
to forget that what is impracticable for them is not necessarily 
impracticable for those who have a company of Sappers at their 
heels.” 

“ There seems té be a number of great feudal chiefs in the 
country, all regarding ‘I'heodore, notwithstanding his recent re- 
verses, with a strange superstitions awe, but all prepared on his 
overthrow by foreign arms to fly at each other's throats, and 
fight to the death for the Imperial supremacy he once enjoyed. 
Each one of these seems in a position to give us trouble, but not 
one sufficiently powerful to keep off the rest, while each is, of 
course, disposed to be rabidly jealous of any concession made to 

e other. There is Kassai, said to be the principal chicf in 
Tigre, who joined the Waagshum Gobaze of Lasta in the first 
great rebellion against Theodore, and then, rebelling in tura 
aga'nst Gobaze, setjup as a king on his own account. Gobaze bas 
never forgiven him, and at this moment they are such deadly 
enemies that it will be no eacy matter to please one witbout dis- 
pleasing the other. There is another Gobaze Tess, of Wolkait, 
beyond the Takazzi River, also a powerful chief, and Tadela 
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Gooaloo, of who, relying upon a fortress impregnable— 
at | ast to Thcckon's howitzers—has ¢o far ee | asserted 
his independence, Then there is the King of Shoa, afd the wo- 
man ruler (they don’t allow her the title —— of the Wollo 
Gallas, a le foe to the Waagshum Gobaze. It is pro- 
bable that most, if not all,of these will try to secure our 
—, in the hope of obtaining by it dominion over their 
Vv’ 

Kassai has already made overtures obviously, though not 
avowedly, with this end. In his letter, which, however, is other- 
wise guarded enough, and commits bim to nothing but the most 
vague and general — of good will, he styles himself 
head of the chiefs'of Ethiopia, and dou with the lion seal of em- 
pire. From a few hints which bis messenger dropped, I fancy 
that the Abyssinians generally suspect that we are taking advan- 
tage of Theodore’s misconduct to come and seize their country ; 
nor can they as yet believe that we have no intention of prosely- 
tizing, religious toleration being a notion too s' to be 
easily grasped by the Abyssinian mind. Rum urs that Egypt was 
going to join in our expedition had already reached them, and 
had created much alarm and disgust. The messenger said that 
his fellow-countrymen were not afraid of the Turks, that they 
had beaten them once and could beat them again, but that they 
felt themselves no match for the soldiers of Europe. Karsai’s 
friendship, whether or not it leads to any embarrassing complica- 
tions in the long run, is at present likely to prove of immense as- 

ist prof himself ready to supply transport and 
forage, and generally to throw open to us the Tigre market. We 
have yet t learn what the Tigre market is worth, but still the 
slightest assistance in the present transport difficulty will be most 
acceptable.” 



















































































perceive that too dear a price may be paid for the pride and 
the strength of an aggregated confederacy—of Southern Ger- 
many, halting between the danger of being conquered by the 
North if she resist the fashionable tendency to amalgamation, 
and tbe risk of being politically swamped if she accede to it— 
to say nothing of all these menaces and complications, Eng- 
land herself does not present an acceptable picture. Familiar 
already, by telegrams, with the outline of the week’s occur- 
rences, we confess to shrinking from full particulars as to trade 
prostrated and financial confidence utterly gone, as to arma- 
ments sent forth against a conceited savage in the wilds of 
Abyssinia, as to the marshalling of an unwonted civic force 
against a pack of impudent Irish ragamuffins, with whom 
perhaps the prompt discipline of the pump and the tread-mill 
would be more efficacious than a chance of the gallows and 
expatriation. Therefore was it that, when the London mail 
of the 28th ult. came to hand, we loitered away an hour over 
the advertisement sheet of the 7imes of the previous Monday, 
more interested, we must own, in its queer hints as to the by- 
ways of Metropolitan life, than we expected to be in the more 
serious contents to which the outer sheet serves as a skin. 
The reader need not fear that we are about to drag him, one 
by one, through the seventeen hundred and sixty-nine separ- 
ate announcements contained in this one issue of eight pages. 
A volume would not suffice for a digest of all their multi- 
farious information. It 1s only at a few of the oddities there- 
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ency that prevail. 

Inasmuch as—next to his Bible and Peerage Book—the 
average Englishman prizes his 7imes, it is pretty well known 
that this advertising sheet, in the way of actual news, is 
headed by a record of births, marriages, and deaths. Why 
these are set down in the order thus named, it is difficult to 
understand, seeing that matrimony precedes or should pre- 
cede that important event in human life, which the French- 
man felicitously hinted in these words: “We were two; we 
would be one; we are three!’ Whether it be by chance, or 
in accordance with the moral fitaess of things, we know 
not; but thereafter commences the interminable series as 
already numbered, and commences with two notices of 
“ Nurses’ Institutes,” immediately followed by the gratifying 
intimation that there exists an “Economic Funeral Com- 
pany,” which, true to our social distinctions, proffers a “ best- 
class funeral” for thirty pounds, a “ tradesman’s’’ for six 
guineas, and an “artisan’s” for something less than four. 
Thenceforward we plunge int» the ruck ; though it should be 
mentioned that there is due arrangement according to sub- 
jects. What we are to eat, drink, wear, see, and read; 
whither we are to travel, and how we are to reach our desti- 
nation ; what charities claim our patronage; how our for- 
tunes may be made in a twinkling; how palaces may be 
bought for a mere song; how, in short, to supply all wants 
and guard against all emergencies—each notification is 
marshalled in order. You need not look for a cheap piano- 
forte among the guinea-bonnets, nor for a school for your son 
between two free-and-easy concert halle. We might linger, 
in fact, upon this systematized classification, but we have only 
space for jotting down a few specimens that caught our 
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European News. 

The news of the week, from the Old World, has been ex- 

ceedingly meagre and uninteresting. We still hear rumours 
of approaching trouble on the Easteru question; but on the 
other hand the Northern Post, of St. Petersburg, denies that 
Russia desires any extension of territory, and stoutly asserts 
that the amelioration of the condition of the Porte’s Christian 
subjects is all that is sought by the present government. The 
Sultan, perhaps a little alarmed, has issued a decree, guaran- 
teeing, not only equality of rights in Candia, but also a 
suspension of the collection of tithes for a period of two years. 
It would appear that the exchange of greetings between Na- 
poleon and the King of Prussia, on New Year’s day, has 
had a beneficial effect; and it is now asserted that an 
understanding regarding Italy, has been arrived at between 
these two sovereigns, which} looks to the renewal, in sub- 
stance, of the September treaty ning which we have 
heard so much of late—and, it is also stated, that they have 
joined Austria in censuring Servia for ber recent hostile pre- 
parations. We can easily believe the last named rumour, 
but, as to the correctness of the first, we cannot vouch. Late 
advices from Paris tell of ‘the final passage of the obnoxious 
“army organization bill,” by a very decisive vote of more 
than three to one. But when we reflect upon the manner in 
which affairs are generally managed there, this result does 
not seem so strange. 

The Italian Parliament bas again assembled, and General 
Menabrea, in his opening speech, is said to have confined him- 
self to internal affairs, counselling moderation and the aban- 
donment of aJl revolutionary schemes. The government pro- 
posed a new loan of 100,000,000 lire, and also the imposition 
of fresh taxes to a similar amount. Italy, it is further said, 
has jnst taken the initiative in recognising the new Mexican 
government, and Senor Scovasso has been accredited to that 
Republic. 

Simultaneously with this item of news comes an account of 
the landing of the remains of the unfortunate Archduke 
Maximilian at Trieste, and of an imposing demonstration of 
respect and regard by the highest functionaries ot Austria. 
It is also stated that the news of his death has only recently 
been communicated to his unhappy widow, Carlotta, From 
Lisbon we learn that the lower Chamber of the Cortes has 
finally been dissolved by the King, and a new election 
been ordered. There being nothing of importance by tele- 
graph from Great Britain, and the overdue C Jer not 
having arrived, up to the time of our going to press, we con- 
clude our summary without further comment on affairs in 
the mother country. 





e. 

Lord Stanley’s name appears in large letters. Does he want 
a précis-writer, or a representative abroad who shall not be 
overweighted with zeal? Nota bit of it. Men-milliners give 
our Foreign Secretary’s name to certain neck-ties and manu- 
factured scarfs ; for such is fame !—* The Nourishing Stout.” 
Should not this have appeared under the heading of Nurses ? 
Not so. Something more ensues about red labels, and we 
gather from the obscure phrasing that we deal with a pota- 
tion.—Mr. Bentley (late Sheriff's Officer) kindly tells us that 
he has a “ private inquiry office,” and that he acts “ with se- 
cresy and despatch, especially for the Divorce Court.” He is 
divided but by a line from “ The Magic Donkeys ;” and these 
but by another from “ The Galanty Showman;” and this gentle- 
man similarly from “The Zoetrope or, Wheel of Life,” which 
we are elsewhere informed by certain lawyers is “in Chan- 
cery.” The connection we cannot trace, though we are not 
surprised to find “ The Rainbow Bubbles” in close juxtaposi- 
tion with this medley.— Who or what is “ Gorgibuster,” at the 
Royal Alhambra Palace, a place sacred to smokers and tip- 
plers and the demi-monde of the great city? 1s curiosity to 
be piqued by this unexplained title? Probably.—There is 
roore plain speaking by a Mademoiselle Cavalho, who an- 
“a new and exquisitely funny Ventriloquial Enter- 
tainment, in which she will introduce an infantine battle of 
Prague, with the screams of the wounded, and plenty of other 
fan.” We copy word for word. But does not this belong to 
the department of Education, in view of the engrossing pub- 
lic intarest that centres on needle-guns and Sneiders and 
Chassepots and ordnance in general ?—Yet whatever uncer- 
tainty may hang about this diversion for children, certain it 
is that manhood and womanhood can be well suited in the 
matter of horses and carriages. Here is a “ Village Phaeton 
that forms a very pretty Dog-Cart for ladies ;” there an ex- 
traordinary combinatioa of rare qualities in a gelding. He is 
described as equally excellent for a brougham, or as a hun- 
ter, or as acharger! Nay, so far has the proverbial candour 
of horse-dealers advanced in this age, that we find one “ re- 
markably handsome mare” for sale, that is “open to veteri- 
nary examination.”"—The decoction of beer has become an 
art or a science; a country brewer wants “an Articled 
Papil.”—Cleanliness is in vogue, we are glad to see. 
A reverend gentleman wants “a good strong kitchen 
beginning to!boy to assist in the scullery of a public school,” to 





High-Ways and By-Ways, 

Not specially agreeable, just now, is the task of reviewing 
public affairs in Europe, as detailed in the various journals 
that reach us by successive mails. To say nothing of the Con- 
tinent—of France, the Empire whose synonym was declared 
by its restorer to be “ peace,” inaugurating a system under 
which she can bring into the battle-field one million two hun- 
dred thousand fighting mea—of Russia, busily and cunningly 
sowing the seeds of discord among the Christians under Turk- 
ish rule, that so, with pretext of religious motive, she may re- 
vive her well-known desigus upon Constantinople—of Italy, 
impoverished and unsettled, in part given up to brigandage, 
and in part to crazy clamour for the possession of yet another 
state, while but slight is the coherence among those states 
that constitute her actual dominion—of Spain, ground down 
and ripe for revolution—of Northern Germany, 
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whom he offers “eight pounds a year, two suits of 
clothes, and washing.”—Certain friends of another poor 
Clergyman desire to obtain a living for him. They de- 
scribe him ss “a fine reader and preacher, musical, and 
married.” It is rarely that one meets with so much mean- 
ing condensed into so small a space.—The advantages of 
divers schools are set forth in some instances with admirable 
erseness. “ Happy homes” are as"common as “ happy fami- 


propriate address, a“ Rev. Cantab” states that “a riding horse 
is provided for each pupil.” Another “ married clergyman” 
advertises for ‘“‘unmanageble, backward, or other boys.” 
Who among our lady-readers would envy his wife’s position? 
Happier those, of the other sex, who take lessons in dancing 
from “ Miss James, of the Royal Opera. Her pupils have the 
great advantage of Miss James practising with them herself, 
which tends to a rapid progress with those wholly unac- 
quainted with dancing.” Are we to understand that the 
teacher is fast?—We have not room for dwelling on the 
“ Pianettes,”’ which in sound as in sense remind one of pante 

lettes ; nor indeed upon many another marvel of diction, oF 
quaint insight into the inner life of Eogland, that a study of 
this sheet bas given us. 

Reader, when your news department is more than usually 
heavy, you may glean both knowledge and entertainment in 
carefully perusing the advertisements. 





The Dead Swell of Revolution- 

To the experienced and weather-worn mariner, the first 
shock of a terrific tornado is not the part most dreaded ; but 
rather that period when the whirlwind of the return blast 
meets—as it invariably does meet—the opposing currents and 
dead swell of the tumultous elements. We have not been of 
those who quite recently considered the main troubles past 
when the Confederate army surrendered to General Grant. 
Nor of those who looked upon the victory of the Federal arms 
as aclear proof of the entire success and final safety of the 
form of government under which we chance tolive. We 
have, on the contrary, invariably viewed a gross injustice as 
dangerous; whether perpetrated by an individual under the 
protection of existing laws, or by a nation, under the sanction 
of popular impulse, and hastily pronounced resolves. 

Ia illustration of our deep-seated convictions, we believe 
that the original constitution under which these several 
American States were united under one general government, 
was unsound in theory, and consequently unsafe in practice. 
It is not for us to say whether the individuals, who, acting 
under the provisions of an unjust Constitution, or the collective 
nation, which originally adopted it but afterwards refused to 
comply with its provisions, committed the greater sin, but 
certain it is that doth have already paid the penalty in part, 
while neither have been the gainer in either a pecuniary or 
moral sense. The individusl sought, and fought, t> retain 
his property, as recognized by the laws under which he lived ; 


him of his questionable inheritance, without granting 
least compensation from the national exchequer. This double 
injustice is to-day bearing its legitimate fruits at Washington. 
Borne on by the frenzy of party hete—apparently not tem- 
pered in the least by a sense of justice—the warring elemente 
of individual, as well as party etrife, are at present painfully 
apparent to all impartial observers. 

Ia one sense, both parties to this intestine struggle are 
right; but, unhappily for the nation, both parties are in a 
double, if not, in fact,a quadruple, sense wrong. That the 
Southern, or late slaveholding States of this Republic ought 
in justice to have been compensated from the national trea- 
sury for their liberated slave property—so-called under the 
constitution—does not admit of a doubt ; and had they been 
so cumpensated in peace, the national burdens would have 
been less than they are to-day. But, on the contrary, to an 
oppressive national debt has been already added a profuse 
expenditure of blood and treasure, and albeit, the end is not 
yet! The fearful tornado that swept southward with such 
fury, as it were but yesterday, may yet return with renewed 
strength and increased velocity. Already the mutterings of the 
coming storm may be plainly heard; dark clouds are even 
now visible above the political horizon ; experienced politi- 
cal mariners have already sounded the boatswain’s note, and 
we may, at any time, see the first lightning flashes, and hear 
the first thunder-peals which teli the duleful news of actual 
war, end also foretell the fearful labouring, if not the actual 
foundering, of the ship of State. 

We need hardly say that we have been led into the above 
train of thought by the perusal of the latest news from Wash- 
ington. ‘The political crisis that has been so long threaten- 
ing, and to which we have before alluded, would now appear 
to be rapidly approaching itsculmination. The feud be'ween 
the President and the Congress ot the United States, growing 
out of recent hasty enactments by the latter, and the resolute 
and self-willed, if not always wise, resistance of the former, is 
being renewed and embittered to such an extent that it is 
likely to render nugatory the powers of the third co-ordinate 
branch of this experimental triune government. In other 
words, Congress , in its haste, has enacted laws which it now 
fears the Supreme Court will not sanction, and it therefore 
attempts to amend the Constitution so as to obtain and hold 
an undisputed control of the Judges. The President, on the 
other hand, plants himself squarely on the original Constita- 
tion, which he declares cannot be altered, or amended, with 
out the restoration andjco-operation,Jof the lately seceded 





states, and will therefore, doubtless, refuse to obey the man- 
dates of a judicial bench so constituted andcontrolled. Had 





jies” in New York boarding-houses. At Huntingdon, an ap- . 


while the majority of the nation sought, and fought, to a y = 
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Congress been wise in its enactments, and humane in its 
impulses, it is not difficult to see which of these two factions 
would have received the popular support. But unfortu- 
nately for the country such has not been their course, and 
therefore the people of the entire nation is likely to become 
evenly so divided in sentiment, that an early renewal of ac- 
tual civil war, is not at all an unlikely occurrence. We write 
these sentences with regret, but at the same time with a deep 
conviction of their truthfulness. The late war brought mise- 
ries enough with it for one generation certainly; and when 
we consider that still another struggle would eventuate in the 
addition of a most complicating and dangerous feature, namely, 
‘a contest between races, we recoil from the reflection with 
horror. 

Let us hope, however, that the better sense of the Ameri- 
can people will eventually prevail, and that the nation will 
yet be saved from this threatening, fatal calamity. 





Congressional Summary. 

Ia the Senate the bill was received back from the House for 
signature providing that distilled spirits shall not be with- 
drawn from bond until the tax is paid. It was signed and 
sent to the President. The Senate also passed bills and reso- 
lutions instructing the Judiciary to inquire into the expediency 
of providing by law rules for proceeding in impeachment 
trials, and for the suspension of the officer under impeach- 
ment; preventing the further contraction of the currency 
(with the amendments of the committee of the whole); and 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for the execution of the Reconstruction laws aud for the 
Quartermaster’s Department. In the House bills and resolu- 
tions were passed appointing a commission to examine and 
report upon whisky meters; non-concurripg in the Senate 
amendments to the bill to repeal the cotton tax, and instructing 
the Committee on Ways and Means to enquire into the ex- 
pediency of selling to the highest bidder the exclusive right 
of manufacturing spirits in the United States for the term of 
ten or more years, such privilege to be sold at not less than 
$75,000,000 per annum. On Wednesday on motion of Mr. 
Bingham the rules were suspended and a resolution adopted 
directing the Judiciary Committee to report immediately the 
new Reconstruction bill. In accordance with this action the 
bill was reported, read twice and recommitted. The bill de- 
clares that there are no civil governments, republican in form 
in the States lately in rebellion, and that the so-called civil gove 
venments in said States, respectively, shall not be recognized as 
valid nor legal State governments, either by the executive or 
judicial power or authority of the United States. Italso takes 
from the President all powers in regard to enforcing the Re- 
construction acts, and gives it to the General commanding 
the Army. The rules having been again suspended, Mr. Wil- 
son, of Iowa, reported back from the Judiciary Committee, 
with an smendment by way of an additional section, the 
Senate bill, declaring what shall constitute a quorum of the 
Supreme Court. The bill declares that any number of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, not less than five, being a ma- 
jority thereof, shall constitute aj{quorum. The amendment 


declares that no case pending before the Supreme Court, in-| nas been borrowed from a French source, and relates to the social 
volving the action or effect of any law of the United States,| intercourse at one time sustained between the Dutch colonists 
shall be decided adversely to the validity of such law without | and the Guiana Indians, and comprises an intrigue between a 
the concurrence of two-thirds of all the members of the Court. | pale-faced hero and an apparently double-visaged female savage. 


An animated debate upon the bill ensued when Mr. Wilson 


moved the previous question, which motion was sustained | Campbell and Mr. Seguin, 


and the main question ordered. A vote was taken 


and the bill ‘passed, yeas 116, nays 89. On Thursday least a very pleasing illustration of the composer’s genius. The 


the House resumed the consideration of the Reconstruction 


bill. Mr. Wood having the floor, pr ded to d the 
bill, declaring it “the most infamous of the many infamous 





acts of this infamous Congress.” 
point of order regarding these expressions. The Speaker de- 
cided the point we!l taken, and notified Mr. Wood that he 


would noi be permi:ted to proceed without the consex t of the 
House. The question having been put, the House refused its 
consent. A resolution declaring that for the expressions used 
Mr. Wood was deserving of the censure of the House, and 
, Was adopted. 
Ia Executive Session, on Monday, Mr. Stanton, who was 
removed from the head of the War Department by President 





directing the Speaker to p the 


Johnson, was reinstated by the Senate by a vote of 35 to 6. 
—_—_—_e—_—_—- 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
The Pope has once more given to, the world an Allocution 


but in spite of his victory over Garibaldi, the military aid vouch-| line of omnibuses of his own, as there is at presenta “‘ great 
safed him by the Emperor of the French, and other recent events |!ack”” of proper conveyance to his establishment, The follow- 
lated to give a more cheer- 
ful tone to the Pontifical reflections, His Holiness is still dis- 
satisfied and utters the usual rhapsody about the greivous cala- 
mities that are daily befalling the Church and its Visible Head. 
This strain is, under the circumstances, not a little singular. 


which one would supp 





Would the Pope dispute the accuracy of Baron Dupin who as 
sures us that the Roman Catholic community in France has in 


creased within the century from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 of | making her, after the lapse of nearly thirteen years, the superior 
believers? Would the Pope deny, against the same authority, | of many younger singers who now essay the operatic stage. Her 
that the Protestants of France have durifig the same period of | conception of Traviata, es — path eiuten 
five and sixty years, dwindled from 1,500,000 to 800,000? Are | {om the grand tragic parts In which she usually appears, was 
not the Catholic doctrine and discipline everywhere triumphant ? 
Are not its adversaries put to rout and shame? Have not the re- 
canting Father Passaglia and the repentant Uardinal a’ Andrea | the 


been brought back in sackcloth and ashes to the Pontifical feet 


Does the Pope want men? Roman Catholic parents send their | Orlandini succeed: ‘ 
only sons; men of very noble birth shed their blood like the |!™proved upon thelr former efforts. 
Maccabees. Does His Holiness require money? The faithful of | and Signori 


Mr. Bingham raised the|in the popular memory with “Scenes that are Brightest” and 


both sexes come to his relief with their “ mites”—mites which 
within the last few months, as we are told, amount to 3,000,000 
francs for France alone and to £40,000 for poverty-stricken Ire- 
land. With such a tide of prosperity in his favour it would 
seem as if the Pope ought to be joyous and thankful ; it would 
seem, above all things, as if he could afford to be magnanimous, 
But his wrath waxes within him with every display of what he calls 
Divine favour. His enemy is no longer the “‘ Sub-Alpine King.” 
The present designation is “ Satan with bis sons and satellites” ; 
and the charge against them is, “ their fury let loose in the most 
horrible manner against Our Divine religion.” The Pope seems 
determined to make the cause of the temporal power the cause 
of Heaven, and to see in M. Thiers, M. Rouher, and the Em- 
peror Napoleon, the instruments of the inscrutable will of the 


Allwise. 
oii 


sAusie. 


Mr. Theodore Thomas gave the third of his very valuable and 
interesting symphonic soirées at Steinway Hall on Saturday even- 
ing. The opening piece was Beethoven’s Symphony in F [No. 8]. 
The first movement was played with singular force,—the violins 
and stringed instruments displaying an unusual degree of preci- 
sion and emphasis. The second movement could not have been 
handled more delicately. The minuette of the third movement 
was marred by the bad quality of the tone of the clarinet, but 
otherwise was excellent. The last movement was also given with 
verve and clearness. It is to be regretted that so attractivea 
work does not find a more frequent performance. More than any 
other of Beethoven’s Symphonies, it bears the stamp of a master 
hand. The different movements, the second and third in par- 
ticular, are, but for the symphonic distinctness of form which 
Beethoven never wholly sacrificed, almost like improvisations. 
Occupying the place of honour in the second part, was Listz’s 
“Die Idale” [The Ideal]—a musical illustration of Schiller’s 
Poem. To enjoy it thoroughly the listener should be acquainted 
with the work of the great German, as without such knowledge 
it loses much of its significance. The effects are well contrasted, 
and the climax is approached in a masterly manner. Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more sonorous and impressive than the “ apo- 
thesis” with which it terminates. Altogether it is not a work to 
please the “ ignobile vulgus” of amateurs, but must always prove 
interesting to the professional musician, though even he will 
sometimes discover resemblances to other works not always 
pleasant. Schubert’s ‘Geneveve’’ was also finely interpreted by 
the orchestra. Mr. 8. B. Mills presided at the piano and played 
with bis usual freedom from technical restraints and more than 
his usual distinctness and delicacy of touch. His contributions 
to the evening’s entertainment were the Romance and Rondo 
from Chopin’s E minor concerto, and Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Presto 
Scherzando.”’ In response to an encore he played Chopin’s 
Etude in C sharp minor, in the same brilliant yet correct manner 
in which he interpreted the other pieces of the programme, 
Mme. Auguste Balogh made her début in America by singing two 
of Schumann’s songs and Schubert's “‘ Ungeduld,” displaying a 
very modest amount of voice, and but little cultivation. Schu- 
bert, however, received at her hand better treatment than Schu- 
mann. The next soirée will occur on the evening of Feb. 15, 
when Mme. Parepa-Ross will take part. The week at the Acade- 
my of Music has been distinguished by the English opera com- 
pany by the production of William Vincent Wallace’s three-act 
romantic opera, ‘* The Desert Flower.” The story of the libretto 





The leading parts were taken by Miss Richings, §Mr. Castle, Mr. 
From a single hearing, we are im- 
preased by the conviction that the work, if not the best, is at 


baritone part is the strongest of the quartette, and there are occa- 
sional bits strewn over the score which recall Mr. Wallace in bis 
happiest moments. The romanza of the second act, “‘ When 
wandering through the forest drear”’ is in this vein, and will live 


other melodies of the same composer. A tenor-aria also at- 
tracted attention and was encored. The soprano numbers 
are not at all suited to Miss Richings’ voice, and. therefore 
any possible beauties cannot at present be discovered. The en- 
sembles are weak and the orchestration somewhat tame an 

commonplace, The “ Flower” will ly become per t 
ly popular, although it has been carefully studied and tolerably 
well placed upon the stage. At Mr. Pike’s new opera house on 
Eighth Avenue, the season is progressing favourably and the 
public is already becoming accustomed to its out-of-the-way lo- 
cation. At any rate it is now almost impossible for those desir- 
ing to ride across town in the Twenty-third street line of stages 
to do so, as they are filled at an early hour in the evening by the 
patrons of this new temple of art. It would be well if Mr. Pike 
would imitate the example of the French theatre, and put on a 





ing has been the programme of the week: Monday, “‘ Traviata ;”” 
Wednesday, “Ernani;” Thursday, ‘‘ Don Giovanni ;” Friday, 
“ Lucrezia Borgia.” To-day, ata matinée, “‘ Don Giovanni” will be 
repeated. Mme. La Grange’s voice sounds better at Mr. Pike’s 
house than it did at the Academy, which was too large, causing 
her to overtax her strength. She sings at present with great 
| vigour and displays that ra’e art which succeeds in perfectly 
-|covering up any defects that Time may have caused, thus 


very winning, and her interpretation of it roused the audience to 
“la pitch of enthusiasm quite novel in this northern clime. Her 
singing in the duet valse with the tenor, and the final allegro of 
first act, ‘Sempre Libera,’’ were marvels of vocalization. 





Grange singing the letter aria. Messrs. C. H. Ditson and Co., 
No. 7i1 ert send us “Robin and the Cae ome 
éristique,”] by J. N. Pattison, and the “‘ Pickwick Galop,” 
by J. W. Turner, dedicated to Charles Dickens. The Galop is an 
unpretentious but agreeable composition for the piano, whi 
in the utter absence of technical difficulties, should not daun 
even a beginner. Mr. Pattison’s Mazurka is written in three and 
four —. and presents sufficiently natural imitations of the 
bird and insect of the title. That of the robin is, however, the 
best. The piece is very pleasing, not beyond the executive 
= of average players, and will doubtless become a favourite. 
e “Grande Duchesse” returns to the French theatre next 
week, and on Monday will ap; in America for the hundredth 
time. Her representations will cease for the present next Satur- 
day, after which she will again visit the provinces. 





DBrama. 


‘The reappearance of Mr. John Lester Wallack at his own thea- 
tre, after an absence from the boards of a twelvemonth, was 
greeted by one of the largest and most brilliant audiences of the 
season. The plays chosen for the occasion, were the well-known 
favourite ‘* Captain of the Watch,” by Planche, and a more recent 
production, ‘*‘ Woodcock’s Little Game,” by John Madison More} 
ton. Probably no better selection could have been made to dis- 
play the peculiar talents, the possession of which have long rep, 
dered Mr. Wallack unrivalled in a certain walk of high, or “gen 
teel” comedy. His “Captain of the Watch” isan “airy nothing” 
which requires for its proper presentation just that mixture of 
refined “swagger” (so to speak) and jauntiness—ever ludicrously 
comical, yet ever keeping on the safe side of the narrow line 
that divides comedy from farce—which Mr. Wallack has at his 
command. Ifas the “Captain” his play is not the highest order 
of comedy, it is at least a very good and pleasihg counterfeit of 
it. As the uncle and the lover, Messrs. Gilbert and Ringgold 
were good. Miss Mary Gannon was, as usual, arch and piquant 
as the maid, and Miss Ranoe was more than usually careful and 
effective as Kristina. ‘“* Woodcock’s Little Game” was quite as 
well acted, and far more heartily appreciated by the audience, 
than the “Captain.”” We have rarely seen an audience so in- 
voluntarily and constantly convulsed with laughter, as during the 
progress of this humorous farce. Mr. Woodcock [Mr. Wallack] 
is a young man, of previously fast habits, who has married for 
peace and quietness, in the rural districte—in fact, a blasé roud— 
but who is afflicted with a*mother-in-law who has a mania for 
“ seeing life,” and who drags her unwilling son-in-law to London, 
and again plunges him into dissipations which he would gladly 
flee. The progress of the farce details the “ little game” he plays 
to cure his mother-in-law of her society madness. Other charac. 
ters introduced are Mrs. Larkings—a kind of female fashionable 
Mentor who knows Woodcock’s past history [his wife and mo- 
ther-in-law being in blissful ignorance of it], and isnaturaliy de- 
tested by him on that account—charmingly acted by Mrs. Jen- 
nings, who has the faculty of looking her best in every part she 
; her husband, Mr. Larkins [Mr. J. B. Polk], whom a 
too indiscriminate admiration of the fair sex involves in 
difficulties ; Mr. Adolphus Swansdown [Mr. J. H. Stoddart] who 
insiste on going home from parties at a reasonable hour, and 
leaving his wife behind him; Mrs. Colonel Carver [Miss Fanny 
Morant] the mother-in-law aforesaid, and Mrs. Woodcoek, [Miss 
Mary Barrett.] The merry uproar seemed to culminate when 
Mr. Swanedown, with dishevelled hair and a brace of pistols hang- 
ing out of his coat-pockets, rushed upon the scene horror-stricken 
at the discovery of an amatory epistle addressed to his wife and 
signed by Larkins. Perhapsifan exception might be taken to 
Mr. Stoddart’s acting at this point, it is that it is a little too vio- 
lent, not more so than faithfulness to nature requires, perhaps, 
but certainly more so than art demands, as the pleasing comedy 
hereimpinges upon the domains of faree. This bill has beea 
played during the week to large and gratified audiences, and, we 
doubt not, could be'repeated for almost any number of weeks to 
come; but Mr. Wallack has been announced to appear in Mr, 
Dickens’ ‘‘ No Thoroughfare,” and his engag t is 5 
limited. At the close of the first piece, Mr. Wallack came for- 
ward, and in a few appropriate words—grateful for past and pre- 
sent patronage, and prophetic of a continued presentation a4 
this house of a “good, sound drama” in the time to come 
—acknowledged th b tic reception which awaited him- 
Mme. Ristori made her first appearance as “ Norma” to an 
overflowing house on Thursday evening. Notwithstanding its 
resemblance to the well-known “ Medea,” great interest was 
manifested in the personation, and the resalt proved it ware 
ranted, as ‘‘ Norma” must rank as one of the tragedienne’s test, 
if not her greatest, characters. During the second act [agers os 
occurs Adelgisa’s [Luigia Glecb] artless confession of her affee- 
tion for Pollio to the very last person who should have heard it, 
Mame. Ristori’s acting as she listened to the young girl’s words 
was thrilling. Then came the magnificent outburst at the end 
the scene—a wonderful brie | of the elocutionand pantomime 
of passion As the Druid priestess she was costumed superbly, 
Her robe was orange colour, embroidered with green vine benves 
and red berries. Around her waste she wore a massive golden 





vil 








stomacher. Her arms were bare save that she wore golden ser- 
pents for bracelets, on the wrists. A neeklace of ous stones 
encircled her neck. Her hair was dressed in braids, with golden 


balls depending trom two of them. A leopard skin, Tt 
affixed to her drapery, added to the wild beauty of her splendi 
aspect. It is to be regretted that so MI ap ti 
should have been given at so late a period of the season, but we 
still hope to see it repeated before Mme. Ristori’s final depar- 
ture. Ata matinee to-day “Marie Antoinette” will be given. 
At Banvard’s a new iy) “The Frost King” has been pro- 
ducéd. Wesay “ new,”’ but it is, in fact, only a ‘* recons' on” 
of our old friend, ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast.’ It comprises seve- 
ral favourite arias sung by Miss Stockqueler and Miss Eldri 

but the dialogue is by frequent ery allusions which, 
to say the Lag are in bad taste. ithout them the “ Frost 
King” would be doubly attractive. Mr, Dickens read on Thure- 
day and Friday evenings in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. He 
concludes the course on Monday and Tuesday next. The“ White 
Fawn” was not ready for juction on Wednesday, as an- 
nounced, but was advertised a pare representation last even- 
7.4 & Sa = x = Ad. Lay 
“ ummer ’s Dream.’ ie Japanese performence 
the Academy esstens postponed to January 24. 








Hats and Fancies. 


A drama on the death of Maximilian has been written by a 
Mr. Whitworth for production at the Ha et Theatre, 
Melbourne, in which Celeste the character 
of Carlotta.——_—_——The St. George’s Opera Ho 
ham-place, London, has commenced its career, under the di- 
rection of Mr 





in s were truthfal and affecting and not at all mor- 
? tae om Sy Maseimilliani was a decided failure as Alfredo, but 
ed as Germont and the orchestra decidedly 
G Phillips ond IsCuionee, 
ied Mmes. De La Gra an 0’ 
and Biguor Tamaro, Orlandini, 8 and jetti, Mme. Del 





. German Reed. The new and original comic 
pacer, The Contrabandista, written by Mr. F.C. Burnand, and 
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composed by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, is said to have been a great | friend asked him, “Why do you receive that parvenu?” 
een tk toed ts being Doleed D 





g 
cievieting in some degree the losses incurred by the orches- 
tra, and employés of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


The first gold of the Royal Academy, London, “ for the 
best historical peieting' has been gained by a lady—Miss 
Louisa Starr. This jal carries with it a scholarship of £60. 
Mr. James Hannay will contribute four articles on 
Thackeray to early num of the Broadway Magazine. 
The authorities of the British Museum contemplate 
sending out Mr. Emmanuel Deutsch to Abyssinia, in order to 
conduct antiquarian, scientific, and religious, or even Biblical, 

es, In relation to the Madeira vintage this 
year, notwithstanding the doubts entertained, there is now 
Treason to believe that Madeira is resuming its place among 
the best wine-growing countries ——_——A Malle. Blanche 
Baretti has created a furore in Ghent, such as Jenny Lind in 
her palmiest days seldom caused. As Lucia di Lammermoor 
she was resummoned by the audience four times. There was 
some talk among the audience of taking the horses from her 
carriage and dragging her home.————The JInvalide Russe, 














with the object of b answer was neat, but untranslatable,“J/ n'est pas parvenu, 


est arrivé."—-——The regiment of Pontifical Zouaves is 
being “revised, ‘corrected, and considerably augmented.” 
‘Volunteers are said to be flowing in from France, Belgium, 
Holland, Spain, Ireland, Scotland, Poland, America, Ger- 
many, etc. —Lord Cairns has been elected Chancellor 
of the University of Dublin. —Very sad accounts are 
given of the health of M. de Lamartine, now at his chateau in 
Bargundy. He sits all day long in an arm-chair without say- 
ing a word, and scarcely seems to recognise visitors who come 
to see him.—_—_——It is said that the Princess Charlotte, 
widow of the Emperor Maximilian, renounces her mar 
portion, and any part of the late Emperor’s fortune, and that 
she takes purely and simply possession of her private fortune, 
amounting to about fourteen million francs.—— A new 
sect, headed by a middle-aged woman who claims to be the 
Virgin Mary, has made its appearance in the very unpro- 
mising soil of Russia, under the name of “ Christian 
anti-taxpayers.” The foundress has been sent off to Caucasus. 
the chapel closed, and the payment of taxes sharply enforced. 
It is said that a marriage has been arranged between 














the organ of the Russian War Department, that 
the Government has decided on adopting the Kar! breech- 
loader for the Russian army.————T he Hungarian Diet has 
peat a Bill emancipating the Jews by a vote of 64 to4,a 
lecision which will add t strength to the Liberal party. 
Russia is now the only lass power which imposes dis- 
abilities on Jews, but in all Continental countries except 
France the “conscription” is a serious grievance to the race. 
——_——The rt of the London litan Board of 
Works for 1866-7 has been issued. The receipts of the 
Board in 1866-67 were £3,148.112 7s. 3d., and the total pay- 
ments, £3,090,045 1s—————Der Salon is the name of a new 
German publication, which is to combine the distinctive fea- 
tures of the English magazine and the French revue. The 
staff enga is very formidable —— Reports from the 
‘wounded in Rome are said to be sad indeed. Hospital gran- 
es sweeps them off by scores. They are still left in their 
ttle rags. The ladies’ committee in Florence had sent in 
clothing and £40; but funds are low and access difficult. 
——A grant of a railway from Scutari to Bussorah is 
alleged to have been made by the Turkish Government to a 
combination of English and Austrian italists, rep d 
at Constantinople by the Hon. oo Stewart. 
“Father” Malane, a Roman Catholic clergymen, has been for- 
bidden, by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Glasgow, to deliver 
a lecture which he had announced on the “ Right of Man to 
Fatherland.” ————_The authorities connected with the Al- 
bert memorial in Hyde Park have decided on the erection of 
a statue to the late Augustus Welby Pugin, as the represen- 
tative of architecture. It was some time ago determined 
to erect a statue of Lord Palmerston in Palace-yard, London. 
It is now stated that a commission for that purpose has been 
entrusted by the committee of subscribers to Mr. Thomas 
Woolner. —The Australian and New Zealand Gazette 
ublishes certain facts which lead to the hope that the long- 
ost Leichardt, the explorer, is still alive in the neighbour- 
hood ot the Gulf of Carpentaria. The Queen bas been 
pleased to confer the honour of knighthood on Lieut..Colonel 
John Henry Cooke, Lieutenant of her Majesty’s Body Guard 


























of Yeomen of the Guard. The net profit of the gaming- 
tables in the little State of Monaco during 1866-7,was as much 
as two millions of francs. The rebuilding of her Ma- 





jesty’s Theatre is to be set about at once, under the direction 
of the able architect who raised the Alexandra Theatre, Li- 
verpool. ——A rieh old lady, 90 years of age, has just died 
at Clifton, in Somersetshire, who for a long time past believed 
that she never could sleep except in her carriage, and was 
daily driven about for that — ——tThe widow of 
Iturbide, the Emperor who reigned in Mexico in the early 
part of the century, with the title of Auguste L. is now in Paris. 
It is said the ex-Empress is in deep distress, and that she has 
come to solicit help from the French Government.———_—— 
The Star, Collar, and Badge of the Most Nob‘e Order of the 
Garter have been sent through the Foreign Office to bis Im- 
= ae the Sultan at Constantinople ————-Admiral 
egetho: paid, before quitting the city of Mexico, all the 
claims on the late Emperor Maximilian, comprising those 
which were notoriously overcharged.————Galignani says: 
—* Our peeaiaing for her Majesty’s Theatre would be turned 
into gladness could the conflagration produce another volume 
of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 
to rebuild the opera, but where are we to find a Horace or 
James Smith ?”. The baron of beef for the Queen’s ta- 
ble on Christmas Day was cut from a beautiful shorthorn, fed 
and bred at Norfolk Farm by her Majesty -————The 
Princess Eugénie de Leuchtenberg, a niece of the Emperor of 
Russia, is about to be united to Prince Alexander of Olden- 
bay he young officer in the Russian Guards, who is related to 
the Imperial family ————The papers whicb, in June, 1866, 
were carried from Hanover to England baving been restored 
within the last few weeks, the sequestration laid on King 
George’s private property has now been raiced. I 
King of Saxony, it is said, is about to abdicate in favour of 
Prince Albert. The Russian Government have deter- 
mined that the tariff alterations now under discussion shall 
not come into operation before January 1, 1869. Herr 
Von ym the inventor of the needle gun, died at his native 
place of Sommerda recently. He was born in 1787. In 
one of the churches of Vienna a very successful collection in 
favour of the Pope has just been made. The Emperor and 
awe may of Austria gave 25,000f.; the Archduchess Sophia, 
mother of the Emperor, 5,000. ; the Archduke Charles and 
the Archduchess Nunziata, 2,500f.; the Duke and Duchess de 
Modena, 10,000f.; the Infant Alphone and the Infanta Maria 
x, 2,500f, ete. ‘The two Princesses d’Albe, nieces 

of the Fay ype of the French, with many young ladies be- 
longing to the most distinguished families in Paris, are follow- 
ing regularly the classes of secondary instruction for girls at 
the Sorbonne——_——-A marriage is arranged between the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Princess Alice de Bourbon, 
second daughter of the Duchess of Parma. The marriage 
will take place this month. At Rochdale, England, 
the chosen 6 of co-operation, a theatre big enough to hold 
2,200 has been at go opened. The money for building 
it, (£6,000), was ra by £1 shares, mostly taken up by 
‘kin, The Bombay papers state that Mr. 
Dwarkadas Vasanje, a respectable Bhattia merchant, has 









































contributed rupees towards the establishment of a 
Hindoo girls’ school, which has already toe Ree under 
the name of “ ivraj Balu Hindoo Girls’ School.”. 
The legitimist and clerical in Paris are strenuously 
exerting themselves on So 8 
the of the States added to the Italian kin 
A decree Go' t the duties 
on cereals im: into Portugal until the end of June, 1868 
M. has just published an interesting sketch 
of M. Thiers. It con’ a mot of T: a whieh, at 
least, is new. Prince was very fond of M. Thiers. A 


We can find the capital and energy 1 


rye .—At Edinburgh, Capt. Charles Taylor 
At 


the Prince of Orange and the cess Frederica, eldest 
daughter of the King of Hanover —-_——The Prussian navy 
at present consists of the William, 23 guns, 6,000 tons, 1,150 
horse-power; the Frederick Charles, 16 guns, 3,800 tons, 950 
horse-power ; the Prince Royal, 16 guns, 3,404 tons, 800 horse- 
power; the Arminius, 4 guns, 1,205 tons, 300 horse-power ; 
the Adalvert,4 guns, 1,250 tons, 300 horse-power, all iron- 
clad—with a number of smaller vessels of the old style. 
It is a curious fact that the last day of the year, provided it 
does not fall on a Saturday or Sunday, is a favourite day 
among the Scottish people for contracting marriage. It has 
been ascertained that from 1,100 to 1,200 marriages are con- 
tracted annually in Seotland on the last day of the year. 
steiniiimanaD 





THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of the St. George’s Society, of New 
York, founded in 1786, was held on Friday evening, the 10th 
inst., at the Everett House. The meeting was presided over 
by the President, E. M. Archibald, Esq , C. B., H. B. M. Con- 
sul for New York. The Secretary read the annual reports, give 
ing a detailed account of the society’s operations for the past 
year, by which it appears that the Permanent Fund of the 
society now amounts to $27,565 58, it having been increased 
$985 during the year. The number of applicants for relief 
was stated to be 600, besides 125 pensioners ; and the amount 
expended by the Charitable Committee amounts to $2,225 20. 
The list of members has been increased by the addition of 4 
life members, and 32 members. The present number of life 
members is 116, and of members 150. The initiation fee, as 
also the annual subscription to the society, was increased to 


O’Grady, Commander B.N.—At Alexandria, Colonel Clark Ken- 
nedy, C.B., Royal Military Train. 


ary. 


The Commander in-Chief has placed the services of Lieuten- 
ant-Col. Charles Ewart, commanding Royal Engineers London 
District, at the disposal of the Home Secretary for making the 
necessary arrangements for duly organising the Special Consta- 
ble Force, now 30,000, true to the core. ——-It is gratifying to be 
able to state that, recruiting is generally so good as to ensure a 
supply of young men to fill the ranks in no way inferior to any 
recent levies, The political economist may regret the fact, and 
accept it as a proof of distress, but the soldier can only look on 
it in one way. Our regiments, generally, are in good condition, 
and the candidates for commissions are more numerous than 
ever, notwithstanding the horrors of the “ direct” and other 
“exams,” and the complaints of underpayment of officers, soon, 
we hope, to be in some degroe attended to.——Colonel Clarke 
Kennedy, C.B., Commandant of the Military Train at Head- 
Quarters, who had proceeded to Abyssinia on special service, 
died at Cairo en route to his destination. The death of this in- 
telligent officer will be a severe loss to the Staff of the Abyssi- 
nian force. It is not improbable that Colonel Robertson, C.B., 
of the iaesy Train, will be Col. Kennedy’s successor. —— Con- 
siderable curiosity (says the 7imes of India) was excited on 
board the Rangoon by @ passenger who gave out that he held 
the appointment of military commissioner in Abyssinia to the 
War Office, and that he was proceeding thither for the purpose 
of entering upon his duties. Ile also stated, not very consis- 
tently however, that his first efforts would be made in the enfea- 
vour to obtain, by personal mediation with Theodore, the release 
of the prisoners ; and if these efforts failed, to raise an auxiliary 
force of 3.000 men for the purpose of creating diversions in aid 
of the invading force. The name of the individual referred to 
is Major H. A. Leveson, who is not an unknown person, for he 
has written two works upon his exploriug —— in different 
parts of the world: and in a jetter to Lord Stanley, which ap- 
pears in the last Blue-book on Abyssinia, he signs himself, “ Late 
Colonial Secretary, Lagos, West Coast of Africa.” When the 
Rangoon arrived at Jub-el-teer, an island in the Red Sea off Mas- 
sowah, the Coromandel was found awaiting mails by the Ran- 
goon and also the arrival of Major Leveson, to which vessel he 
was transferred. He gave all to understand that he goes unac- 
companied except by eervants; and the bearing and talk of the 
man certainly go far to produce the conviction that he is equal 
to the mission—whatever it may be—which he has in hand, ‘We 
trust he may be successful, and in the meantime we hope to hear 
more of him. The whole of the troops at Chatham garrison 
were supplied with a Christmas dinuer at the expense of the 
officers, consisting of turkeys, geere, and other viands, with a 
supply of liquors, the dinner being given in the various barrack- 
rooms appropriated to each corps. For several days the men 
were busily engaged in decorating their barrack-rooms for the 











$10, and the life-membersbip to $100, ittee was ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution, ‘and was instructed to re- 
port thereon at the next October meeting, in order that final 
action may be taken at the January meeting in 1899. 
The following named gentlemen were elected officers of 
the society for the ensuing year :—President, E. M. Archibald, 
C. B.; vice-presidents, John R. Griffith and John Hobbs; trea- 
surer, Robert Bage; secretaries, Thomas M. Lraine and Solo- 
mon J. Jones; stewards, — Morris H. Henry, J. 
Milner Vickers, and Solomon J. Jones ; chaplains, Rev. Fran- 
cis Vinton, D. D., and Rev. Franklin Babbett; pbysicians, 
John C. Beales, M. D., Morris H. i M. D., and Henry K. 
Durrant, M. D., for New York, and Otto Rotton, M. D., for 
Brooklyn ; charitable committee, Thomas Field Frank, Ed. 
W. Canning, C. B. Eileman, and F.W. J. Hurst, for New York, 
and Edward Hill, Richard J. Cortis aod Wm. C. Mumford for 
Brooklyn ; committee of accounts, Charles Clifton, Arthur 
Kendall and Milner J. Vickers; delegates to the board of de- 
puties of benevolent and emigrant sucieties, Robert Waller 
and Richard J. Cortis; almoner, Rev. Frederick Sill. 
ae 
Fish TRADE OF NEWFOUNDLAND.—We learn from the 
Commercial Journal, published in St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
that the export of fish from Newfoundland from January 1st 
to December 10\h of the present year, amounted to 489,787 
quintals against 416,591 quintals during the same period of 
, being an excess of 73,196 quintals. The exports to 
Great Britain compared with that of former years is still on 
the increase, summing up the present season 48,545 quintals 
inst 16,709 quintals last year, or nearly thrice the quantity. 
he export of cod oil between January 1 and December 
10 reached 2 261 tons against 1,690 tons in the same period of 
1866. Of this excess we are told that Great Britain received 
385 tons, and other places 186 tons. Large quantities cf seal 
and cod oil are being shipped to Great Britain this winter. 
The exports of fish to Spain last summer and fall, fell 14,498 
qyitals short of the exportation of 1856. The import trade 
at St. John’s is extremely quiet, there has been more bread- 
stuffs imported this year than last. 











Tne New IrTattan Poticy.—M. Rouber’s declaration as 
to the future are precise enough. “ The French troops will 
remain at Rome us long as their presence shall be necessary 
for the security of the Pope, and by the word “ security” the 
Government mean to speak not only of material tranquillity, 
but also of serious guarantees to be given by Italy, especially 
after all the deceptions we have experienced.” “ We declare,” 
he went op, “ that Italy shall not seize upon Rome. France 
will never submit to such violation of her honour and of Ca- 
tholicity in general.” “ When I spoke of Rome,” he added 
later, “I meant to speak of the present Pontifical territory in 
all its integrity.” These declarations were received with rap- 
turous cheering. Indeed, the clear lesson of the debate,—and 
& most impressive lesson it is,—is that France is urging Na- 
poleon to thwart Italy far beyond his own wish, and that this 
jealousy of Italy is little more than jealousy of Prussia, ex- 

ressed towards the less formidable of the two neighbours. 
o a word, the frenzy of French national pride, irritated by 
seeing the diminished importance of France, is at flood tide, 
and the Emperor is only yielding to the rush. Tais is, indeed, 
& dangerous symptom for Europe. 


Obituary. 


At Jubbulpoor, East Snties, Gogh H. E. Btestey, R. W. Fusi- 
liers.—At Bombay, Br jer-Gen. Charles Ireland, Madras Staff 
Corps.—At Peshawur, Dr. Charles A. Poole, H.M.’s 27th P.I, 
late H.M.’s 9th Bengal Cavalry.—At Alton House, Capt. Horace 
Seymour Kerr Pechell, late Bombay Artillery.—At Kensi 2, 

Esq., Le gg | Senr. Secieees Goapee of H.M.’s 
55th —at Greenock, N.8., John Cony Sicklemore, Reqs 








R.N.— 
oness Ho Aberfeldy, t.-Col. Samuel Hood Murray. 
board H.M.8. Daphne, accidentally drowned during a heavy 


n, and, on the men being assembled for their dinner, the 
effect was very pleasing, the rooms occupied by the depots of 
the 82nd and the 106th Regiments especially being handsomely 
decorated. The Fenian alarms bave caused several move- 
ments of troops the week ending Dec, 28. The 1st battalion 
18th Royal Irish go from Weedon to Fleetwood, and the 4th 
battalion of the Rifle Brigade from Chichester to Weedon, Leeds, 
and Northampton, the 70th sends detachments to Carlis'e and 
Whitehaven, the 2nd battalion 23rd two companies to Swansca, 
and the lst battalion 20th a similar force to Bristol, and the 56th 
a company to Hampton Court for the better protection of the 
place. 





War Orrice.—Mgaj and Bvt-Col H Grierson to be Lieut-Col in 
15th Ft, w-p, v Bvt Col J A Cole, who ret upon h-p. Capt F EB 
Lock to be Maj b-p, v Bvt-Col Grierson; Lieut J J F Grant.tebe 
ost eA v Lock: Ensign GC Daintry to be Lieut b-p, v Grant ; 
C RB Thorne, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Daintry. Gent Cadet B H 
Townshend, from Royal Mil College, to be Ens ia 16th Ft, w-p, 
v Paterson, pro. Lieut C E G Burr to be Instructor of Musk h 
i7th Ft, v Lieut MacGrégor, who bas res the “pp. Ens CL 
Allen to be Lieut b-p, in 60th Ft, v R F 8t. A. 8t. John, who ret : 
F M Ward, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Allen. Capt GC Ross, from 
34th Ft, to be Capt in 61st Ft, v Tutnell, who ex. Lieut-Col and 
Bvt-Col Alex Macdonnell, CB, in Rifle Brigade, to be seconded on 
? ointment to the command of a Brigade in India; Nov.1. Lt 

Cooper to be Capt b-p, in 2nd W I Regt, v H HH Walsh 
who ret; Ens Roetobe Lt b p, v Cooper. Lieut A T Wilkinson 
- ¢ “ane ot Musketry in 3rd W I Regt, v Lieut J F Cou- 
sing, dec. 





Navy, 


Captain Willoughby John Lake, R.N., youngest son of the 
late Sir James 8. W. Lake, Bart., died at his residence, Wen- 
dover Lodge, Welwyn, on the 16th ult., aged fifty-two. He 
entered the Navy, April 3, 1829, and for his services on the 
coast of Syria and at the bombardment of St. Jean d’Acre, was 
promoted to lieutenant, November, 1840. On May 10, 1841, he 
was appointed to the Bittern, 16, on the Africa station ; and on 
October 25th following to the Alfred, 50, in the Brazils, from 
the latter of which he returned home in 1845. On January 21, 
1847, he obtained command of a station in the coastguard ; and 
in January, 1849, was appointed flag li to © d 
A. Fanshawe, C.B., on the West Coast of Africa, a post he beld 
until promoted to commander, June 24,1851. He was in«pect- 
ing-C der in the tguard service at Dundalk and Rams- 
gate, from January 14, 1854, until posted, January 1, 1859 ; and 
retired, March 31, 1866.——The Admiralty, says the Court 
Journal, are brought to book. Once more Mr. Scely and his 
wonderful secretary have been too much for them, @ expect 
to see that secretary rated at a high figure in the pension list ; 
for be is doing great things to save the public purse. It has 
been proved that £281,691 has been spent by the Admiralty 
where £134,453 would have sufficed ; and that two vessels which 
might have been built for £137,999, have cost £109 298 in re- 
pairs in four years, The proof stands in the face of the state- 
ment of Sir John Pakington when he was First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. (It is impossible to be certain whether he is now War 
Minister, or Foreign Secretary, or Firet Lord of the Treasury, or 
Lord Chancellor.) But the whole oo ayo that the Admi- 
ralty don’t understand bookkeeping, and it seems highly proba- 
ble that Mr. Seely or Mr. Stanefeld or an outraged public will 
have to teach them how to keep their accouuts and manage their 
expenditare.——Many of our readers will regret to learn that 
Captain J. C. Sicklemore, R.N., died at his residence, Boyd- 
place. Greenock, from a severe attack of bronchitis. The de- 

officer was well known over the west of Scotland. 
Captain Sicklemore was aged about sixty-five Fw and for 
ince Albert 








many years commanded her Majesty’s cutter 
Deceased was a native of Somersetshire. 


ApporstmEentTs.—Captain: E H G Lambert to Pallas, vice 
liy, il. © der: W H Maxwell to Octavia. Lieu- 
tenants: R F Hammick, addi, F C Law, and F R Dicken, addi, 
to Irresistible; A © Harris to Simoom; C J Hives to Trafalgar ; 











gale at sea, Richard Francis Orton, Sub-Lieut,—The Hon. John 


and A @ R Riall to Royal George. 
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New Publications. 


The art of writing entertaining books of travel is gradually 
becoming a lost one, so far, at least, as the authors of Eng- 
land and America are concerned. They travel much, see 
something, and generally have little or nothing to say— 
that is worth hearing. Now and then one goes to Africa, Dr. 
Livingston, for instance, or Sir Samuel Baker, and comes 
back with a book, which is an addition to letters—possibly 
because we are not familiar with the life and the people it de- 
seribes, but more probably because the writer is a man of 
genius. America has produced a number of travellers, the 
most popular of whom, at present, is Mr. Bayard Taylor, and 
—we will not say the best—but the most enjoyable, Mr. Haw- 
thorne, if the reader wll allow us to call his volume on Eng- 

“land a book of travel; Mr. Loweil; and Mr. W. D. Howells, 
whose second book, Jtalian Journeys, has lately been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hurd and Houghton. Itis not so elaborate 
asits predecessor, Venetian Life, which we noticed at the 
time of its appearance, a year or 80 ago, but it is as lively and 
entertaining, and, if possible, more witty. Wit is perhaps the 
most marked characteristic of the genius of Mr. Howells, anc 
it plays over all that he writes like a sort of mild heat light- 
ning. The quality which he appears to lack most is rever 
ence—using the phrase as a synonym for sentiment, romance 
enthusiasm. He either sees little to admire in Italy, or seeing 
it is ashamed, or afraid, to show his admiration without qua- 
lification, or rescrve—in a word without smiling to bimself at 
his folly. The ground over which he went in these journeys 
of bis is, or should be, to a poetical mind, the most classic in 
Italy, the mere names of the cities and towns which he visited 
conjuring up a thousand shapes and shadows of antique and 
medieval romance. They rise before him occasionally, but 
are soon di ed, with pl t words, it is true, but, it 
would seem, with no real feeling or regret. Speaking of the 
traditionary prison of Tasso, in which he does not beli: ve, Mr. 
Howells says: “One still faintly discerns among the vast 
number of names with which the walls of the ante cel] are be- 
written, that of Lamartine. The name of Byron, which was 
once deeply graven in the stucco, had been scooped away by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany (so the custodian said), and there 
was only part of a capital B now visible. But the cell itself 
is still fragrant of associations with the noble bard, who ac- 
cording to the story related to Valery, caused himself to be 
locked up in it, and there, with his head fallen upon his 
breast, and frequently smiting his brow, spent two hours in 
pacing the floor with great strides. It is a touching picture; 
but its pathos becomes somewhat embarrassing when you en- 
ter the cell, and see the impossibility of taking more than three 
generous paces without turning. When Byron issued 
forth after this exercise, he said, (still according to Valery) 
to the custodian: ‘I thank thee, good man! The thoughts 
of Tasso are now all in my mind and heart.’ ‘A short time 
after his departure from Ferrara,’ adds the Frenchman, ma- 
liciously, ‘he composed his “ Lament of Tasso,” a mediocre 
result from such inspiration.’ No doubt all this is coloured, 
for the same author adds another tint to heighten the absurd- 





ity of the ~nectacle; he declares that Byron spent part of his 


time in writing upon the ceiling Lamartine’s verses on Tasso 


which he misspelled.” Mr. Howells does not believe this ri-|an Jlistorical Novel, translated by F. Jordan, from the Ger- 
diculous story, of course, but then his wit would not let him| man of L. Mablbach, the nom de plume of Mrs. Clara Mundt 
say 80, wherein he shows, we think, that another besides the | As we have already expressed our opinion several times con- 
Frenchman he quotes can be 4 little malicious at times.| cerning this lady and her romances, we will only say of the 
Much finer, because there is heart in it, is Mr. Howells’s brief} one before us that it is quite as interesting as any that have 
account of his seeing the manuscripts of Ariosto’s Fwrioso. | preceded it, and, we have no doubt, is quite as accurate his- 
“Scarcely lees touching and iateresting than Ariosto’s pain- | torically. 
ful work on these yellow leaves, is the grand and simple tri-| strength, though, of course, with no marked originality, and 
bute which another Italian poet was allowed to inscribe on | the story is full of incidents, embracing as it does the Russian 
one of them: ‘ Vittorio Alfieri beheld and venerated ;’ and I 


think, counting over the many memorable things I saw on 
the road to Rome and the way home again, this manuscript] Rey. W. H. Van Doren, of which the: first instalment, two 


was the noble8t thing and best worthy to be remembered.’ 
We have spoken of Mr. Howells’s wit. Here is a sample o 


his humour, which must end our quotations from, and notice | Works of Charles Dickens, viz., Oliver Twist, American Notes, 


of, his delightful book. ‘“ Thus abandoned to its own devices. 


this guide-book began its night-long riots, setting out upon a| it is, a really Cheap Edition of Dickens, there has been no- 
tour of the cabin with the first lurch of the boat that threw it thing like this latest yet published on either side of the At- 
from the table on the floor. I heard it careen at once wildly | lantic, the type being legible, the paper good, and the out- 
to the cabin door, and knock to get out; and failing in this, | ward appearance exceedingly tasteful. An illustrated library 
return more deliberately to the stem of the boat, interroga-| edition, in five volumes, is soon to follow, by the same house ; 
ting the tables and chairs, which had got their sea-legs on, | and also, we believe, a cheap popular edition of the Waverly 
and asking them how they found themselves. Arrived again | Novels, in twenty-five parts. 
at the point of starting, it seemed to pause a moment, and 
then I saw it setting forth on a voyage of pleasure in the low 
company of a French hat, which, being itself a French book, 


I suppose it liked. In these travels they both ran under th 


feet of one of the stewards, and were replaced by an immense 
tour de force on the table from which the book eloped again, 


this time in company with an overcoat, but it seemed th 


coat was too miserable to go far; it stretched itself at full 
length on tbe floor, and suffered the book to dance over it, 


back and forth, 1 know not how many times.” 





Dr. Holmes is a clever man—a charming poet, when at his ee. Oe ee 
best, and a brilliant and ingenious writer of prose, but there 
is one thing which he cannot do, in common with many 
clever men on both sides of the water—he cannot write a 


good novel. He has published two fictions, Hisie Venner, an 


The Guardian Angeli—the latter being recently issued b 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields—but neither are novels, even in ane. ye aon te a 
the loosest sense of the word. The same objection may be 
urged against Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, House of Seven Ga- 


which Dr, Holmes’s stories are not. He seems, if we may 
judge from them, to have no notion of the difference between 


what he intends to do when he sits down to write— 


and of being 
His plots are either romantic, or contain some of the elements 
of romance, but his method of evolving them is commonplace 
in the extreme; in other words, he takes a subject which de- 
mands a purely ideal treatment, and spoils it by realism, or 
what he considers such—a mistake which Hawthorne never 
committed, profound artist and admirable writer that he was. 
The theme of Hisie Venner was worthy of the genius of Haw- 
thorne, who would have cast over every part of it a weird, 
supernatural light; it was too great for the lesser talent o¢ 
Dr. Holmes. So with Zhe Guardian Angel, his latest, and, we 
trust, his last fiction; it is beyond his capacity, even as he 
conceived it. The supernatural element which figures in it, 
and which may be described as the influence of ancestry» 
near or remote, or botb, 1s not only absurdly managed’ 
but is not necessary to the development of his 
plot and the character of his heroine. That is 
to say, we see no reason why Myrtle Hazard should 
not have been what Dr. Holmes would us believe she was, 
and do what he says she did, even had her ancestry been en- 
tirely unknown to herself and to him. He has gone out of 
his way to explain what needed no explanation,—to account, 
as a physician, for peculiarities of temperament and action, 
which he should have accounted for as a novelist ; and which 
he could, and would, have accounted for, had he been a real 
novelist in place of a literary pbysiciap. His insight into 
character is above the average, but it is apt to degenerate 
into caricature, as, in the present case, in the absurd sketch of 
the village poet, Gifted Hopkins. Quite as absurd, in the 
main, is the villain of his story, Murray Bradshaw, who is on 
a par with the melodramatic villains of Mr. Dickens and the 
Surrey side theatres. The portraits of Myrtle’s spinster 
aunts, one cf whom, by the way, is not a spinster, are clever- 
ly painted, and true to the locality and time in which they 
are supposed to figure. Bettter than these, however—in fact 
the beet character in the book, is the old retired scholar and 
schoo’master, Byles Gridley, who, with all his simplicity, 
beats Bradshaw at his own game, and who is, indeed, the 
guardian angel of poor, proud, stormy-souled Myrtle Hazard. 
To have drawn so excellent, and, we are persuaded, so natural 
a character, is a feathtr in Dr. Holmes’s cap, and one of 
ahich he ought to be proud—prouder than of his story gen- 
erally, especially of the stale, old incident of attempting to 
destroy a wil); and of the conventional way in which “ po- 
etical justice” is distributed to the dramatis persone at the 
close. Such au ending to a novel written for grown up read- 
ers, which we presume 7/e Guardian Angel to have been, 
pp a childishness of mind on their part which we do 
not believe the majority to possess. The novelist is a Rhada- 
manthbus, perhaps, after his fashion, but no real novelist ever 
administers justice after the fashion of Dr. Holmes as The 
Guardian Angel. 








Tho Appletons have just published Napoleon and Blucher, 


The characters are drawn with considerable 


campaign and ruin of Napoleon. Tbe Appletons have also 
issued A Suggestive Commentary on the New Testament, by the 


*! volumes twelvemo, is devoted to St. Luke. They have also 


{| published four more voiumes of their Popular Edition of the 


, | Nicholas Nickleby, and Great Expectations. For precisely what 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Suggestive Commentary on St. Luke. By W. H. Van Doren. 
e 





Hine Arts. 


the romance and the novel, and, consequently, no idea of| THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


In last year’s Academy exhibition some character pictures 


beyond the general one of telling a tale somehow,| by Mr. T. Waterman Wood attracted notice for their truth- 
smart, and fanciful, and psychological. | fulness, as well as fora certain vein of humour with which 


the subjects were treated. Beiter than avy of his oil paint- 
ings yet seen by us, however, is Mr. Wood’s contribution to 
the water colour exhibition—“ American Citizens,” No. 425. 
The picture can hardly be called a composition, since the 
four half-length characters comprised in it are, each one, 
independent of the others. A Yankee, an Irishman, a 
German, and “an American Citizen of African descent,” 
are the types represented by the artist. The Yankee hardly 
comes up to our own conception of rural New England cha- 
racter. He looks, nevertheless, as though he were drawn from 
life, and is painted with much force as an individual study. 
There is a great deal of humorous expression in the Irishman. 
His appearance does not quite convey the idea of an Ameri- 
can voter, though. The air and manner of his native bog 
cling too closely to him. Iu the German we see a capital 
presentment of the well-to-do, albeit somewhat lazy, Teuton, 
whose natural tendency to corpulence has not been diminish- 
ed by the copious libations of lager bier with which he has 
hallowed the shrine of St. Gambrinus. The Negro is, per- 
haps, the best-drawn character of the quartette. He wears 
the saucy smile of reconstruction upon his sable features, and 
withal looks as if his mind still vacillated with regard to the 
“platform” for which he should deposit his vote. This pic- 
ture is painted in a furcible and brilliant manner, besides be- 
ing very highly finished throughout. Continuing our inspec- 
tion, we come to a charming little bit of colour, “* Mount Ve- 
suvius,” No. 435. It is a sketchy bit trom the pencil of Felix 
Ziem, a French painter of note, best known in this country, 
perhaps, by his oil pictures of Venetian scenes, with their 
foncé blue skies and water, and rich brown architecture. The 
same richness of colour is manifest in this small drawing, and 
the truthfullness with which the stone pine is represented 
would win the spprobation of Mr. Ruskin. Near this hangs 
one of those wonderful fruit pieces which none could paint so 
deftly as the late William Hunt. It is numbered 440, and 
consists of apples, grapes, and a snail shell, all so perfect in 
imitation that something above mere imitation seems to belong 
to them,—a touch of the poetry that appertains to all natural 
objects of beauty, perhaps. Mr. F. Walker is very well known 
in England, and here, as one of the new school of book illus- 
trators, whose manner in drawing on wood has about it 
a certain air of the so-calied Pre-Raphaelite artists. Here 
we have aspecimen of his work in water colours. “ Child- 
ren feeding a Lamb,” No. 438. It is a drawing of high 
finish, giving at first sight, indeed, the impression of a photo- 
graph coloured skillfully, with sky and background 
“put io.” There is too much touch in it, and although the 
children are well and expressively drawn, they have about 
them an air of formality that is not quite natural. And, not 
far from this, we have a veritable original sketch by the late 
J. M. W. Turner, the greatest, perhaps, of English landscape 
painters, whether in water colours or in oil. The sketch is 
but aslight one, valuable, chiefly, as a tangible reminiscence 
of the hand from which it came. Walter Goodall, another 
English artist, is aleo represented here, by a small drawing en- 
titled “ Feeding the Live Stock,” No. 445. It is a farm-yard 
scene, painted with more attention to detail and finish than to 
effect. And yet there is about it a scrupulous care that should 
not be thrown away upon the American artists by whom the 
new water-colour society is represented. How is it that Mr. 
Cranch manifests so little feeling for all that is lovely in 
skies? In “ St. Elena, near Venice,” No. 397, the clouds re- 
semble nothing so much as soiled wool-packs stowed away in 
the empyrean vault. So also of his “ Venetian Boat,” No. 
520. And yet, exclusive of the skies, there are good qualities 
observable in both of these drawings. A very excellent 
drawing is the “Marine,” No, 550, by Mr. E. O. Clarke. The 
very atmosphere of a befogged port is realized here, with the 
heaving of green waves and the heavy lurch of reeling lug- 
gers. ‘After the Rain,” No. 557, is a good example of the 
manner of Mr. F. Rondel, whose hand is evidently a prac- 
tised one in this difficult branch ofart. There is wetness 
here, and the freshness of the autumnal shower. In “ Tup- 
per’s Lake, N. Y.,” No. 577, by the same artist, certain atmos- 
pheric effects of light and shade are rendered with a true 
feeling for nature; and the same may be said of his “ View 
of Hyde Park, Hudson River,” No. 578. “View on Housa- 
tonic,” No. 325, also by Mr. Rondel, is a large and pleasantly 
presented pastoral scene, somewhat too much washed, or 
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Polka. By L. T. Planel. 





bles, Marble Faun, etc., but these works are at least romances 
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Annie Dear. Song. By M. Keller.-—Here’s a Health to King 
Charles. Cavalier Song and Chorus, By F. Booth. My Own. firet, but far too likely to become chronic unless checked in 


at Home. January ——Playing for High Stakes. A Novel. By| cumstances as the “defacement of natural scenery” by the 
Annie Thomas.——Duff's Book-Keeping.—-Stories of the Gorilla] hand of the malefactor. 
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This vice of colour is observable in 
“Study from Hoboken,” No. 364, by Mr. W. R. Miller, in 
which the tint referred to pervades both rock and sky. 
Deeper, and more bewildering yet, than this lovely but fa- 
bulous tint, is the purple one so lavishly bestowed by Mr. T. 
C. Farrer on his “ Twilight on the Hudson River,” No. 463. 
Arrived at this pitch, purple becomes a disease, acute, only, at 


time. “Twilight near Gilead, Maine,” No. 457, by Mr. 


W. Marston.—-—Damen Galop. By Albert Parlow.——Olivia Samuel Colman, is a picture full of solemn feeling, with a 
The Education of the Voice, By| Well-contrasted and brilliant sky. 
Carlo Bassini—The Book of Common Praise. {By Rey. William | Rome,” No. 517, by that very popular artist in monochrome 
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composed by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, is said to have been a great 
success. bl A fund is being raised wtth the object of 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


etovisting in some 
tra, and ae ay 
The first gold he Royal Academy, London, “ for the 


best historical painting,” has been an by a lady—Miss 
Louisa Starr. This carries with it a scholarship of £60. 
Mr. James Hannay will contribute four articles on 
Thackeray to early num of the Broadway Magazine. 
The authorities of the British Museum contemplate 
sending out Mr. Emmanuel Deutsch to Abyssinia, in order to 
conduct antiquarian, scientific, and religious, or even Biblical, 
researches.———-——In relation to the Madeira vintage this 
year, notwithstanding the doubts entertained, there is now 
reason to believe that Madeira is resuming its place among 
the best wine-growing countries. A Malle. Blanche 
Baretti has created a furore in Ghent, such as Jenny Lind in 
her palmiest days seldom caused. As Lucia di Lammermoor 
she was resummoned by the audience four times. There was 
some talk among the audience of taking the horses from her 
carriage and dragging her home.——_——The Jnvalide Russe, 














degree the losses incurred by the orches- | d est 
of tl 


friend asked him, “Why do you receive that parvenu?” 
The answer was neat, but untranslatable,“J/ n'est pas parvenu, 
arrivé.”_—-———The regiment of Pontifical Zouaves is 
being “revised, ‘corrected, and considerably augmented.” 
‘Volunteers are said to be flowing in from France, Belgium, 
Holland, Spain, Ireland, Scotland, Poland, America, Ger- 
many, etc. —Lord Cairns has been elected Chancellor 
of the University of Dublin. —Very sad accounts are 
given of the health of M. de Lamartine, now at his chateau in 
Bargundy. He sits all day long in an arm-chair without say- 
ing a word, and scarcely seems to recognise visitors who come 
to see him. It is said that the Princess Charlotte, 
widow of the Emperor Maximilian, renounces her mar: 
portion, and any part of the late Emperor’s fortune, and that 
she takes purely and simply possession of her private fortune, 
amounting to about fourteen million francs.—— A new 
sect, headed by a middle-aged woman who claims to be the 
Virgin Mary, has made its appearance in the very unpro- 
mising soil of Russia, under the name of “ Christian 
anti-taxpayers.” The foundress has been sent off to Caucasus. 
the chapel closed, and the payment of taxes sharply enforced. 














the organ of the Russian War Department, that 
the Government has decided on adopting the Karl breech- 
loader for the Russian army.————T he Hungarian Diet has 
poe a Bill emancipating the Jews by a vote of 64 to4,a 
ecision which will add E. strength to the Liberal party. 
Russia is now the only lass power which imposes dis- 
abilities on Jews, but in all Continental countries except 
France the “conscription” is a serious grievance to the race. 
————The re of the London Metropolitan Board of 
Works for 1866-7 been issued. The total receipts of the 
Board in 1866-67 were £3,148.112 7s. 3d., and the total pay- 
ments, £3,090,045 1s—————Der Salon is the name of a new 
German publication, which is to combine the distinctive fea- 
tures of the English magazine and the French revue. The 
staff enga is very formidable —— Reports from the 
‘wounded in Rome are said to be sad indeed. Hospital gran- 
e sweeps them off by scores. They are still left in their 
Battle rags. The ladies’ committee in Florence had sent in 
clothing and £40; but funds are low and access difficult. 
——A grant of a railway from Scutari to Bussorah is 
alleged to have been made by the Turkish Government to a 
combination of English and Austrian capitalists, represented 
at Constantinople by the Hon. Captain Stewart. 
“ Pather” Malane, a Roman Catholic clergymen, has been for- 
bidden, by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Glasgow, to deliver 
a lecture which he had announced on the “ Right of Man to 
Fatherland.” The authorities connected with the Al- 
bert memorial in Hyde Park have decided on the erection of 
a statue to the late Augustus Welby Pugin, as the represen- 
tative of architecture. It was some time ago determined 
to erect a statue of Lord Palmerston in Palace-yard, London. 
It is now stated that a commission for that purpose has been 
entrusted by the committee of subscribers to Mr. Thomas 
Woolner. —The Australian and New Zealand Gazette 
meg certain facts which lead to the hope that the long- 
ost Leichardt, the explorer, is still alive in the neighbour- 
hood of the Gulf of Carpentaria. The Queen bas been 
pleased to confer the honour of knighthood on Lieut..Colonel 
John Henry Cooke, Lieutenant of her Majesty’s Body Guard 
of Yeomen of the Guard. The net profit of the gaming- 
tables in the little State of Monaco during 1866-7, was as muc 
as two millions of francs. The rebuilding of her Ma- 
Jesty’s Theatre is to be set about at once, under the direction 
of the able architect who raised the Alexandra Theatre, Li- 
verpool. ——A rieh old lady, 90 years of age, has just died 
at Clifton, in Somersetshire, who for a long time past believed 
that she never could sleep except in her carriage, and wes 
daily driven about for that ——— ——tThe widow of 
Iturbide, the Emperor who reigned in Mexico in the early 
—— the century, with the title of Auguste I. is now in Paris. 
t is said the ex-Em is in deep distress, and that she has 
come to solicit help from the French Government.————_—_— 
The Star, Collar, and Badge of the Most Nob'e Order of the 
Garter have been sent through the Foreign Office to his Im- 
= ane the Sultan at Constantinop Admiral 
ae paid, before —. the city of Mexico, all the 
claims on the late Emperor Maximilian, comprising those 
which were notoriously overcharged.———-Galignant says: 
— Our oumans for her Majesty’s Theatre would be turned 
into gladness could the conflagration produce another volume 
of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ We can find the capital and energy 
to rebuild the opera, but where are we to find a Horace or 
James Smith ?”——-——The baron of beef for the Queen’s ta- 
ble on Christmas Day was cut from a beautiful shorthorn, fed 
and bred at Norfolk Farm by ber oe 
Princess Eugénie de Leuchtenberg, a niece of the Emperor of 
Russia, is about to be united to Prince Alexander of Olden- 
—s° young officer in the Russian Guards, who is related to 
the Imperial family ————The papers whicb, in June, 1866, 
were carried from Hanover to England having been restored 
within the last few weeks, the sequestration laid on King 
George’s private property has now been raised. e 
King of Saxony, it is said, is about to abdicate in favour of 
Prince Albert. The Russian Government have deter- 
mined that the tariff alterations now under discussion shall 
not come into operation before January 1, 1869._———-Herr 
Von Dreyse, the inventor of the needle gun, died at his native 
place of Sommerda recently. He was born in 1787. In 
one of the churches of Vienna a very successful collection in 
favour of the Pope has just been made. The Emperor and 
Empress of Austria gave 25,000f.; the Archduchess Sophia, 
mother of the Emperor, 5,000. ; the Archduke Charles and 
the Archduchess Nunziata, 2,500f.; the Duke and Duchess de 
Modena, ror ; the Infant Alphone and the Infanta Maria 


















































Beatrix, 2,500f, etc. The two Princesses d’Albe, nieces 
of the as of the French, with many pours ladies be- 
longing to aris, are follow- 


e most distinguished families in 
ing regularly the classes of secondary instruction for girls at 
the Sorbonne.——_——-A marriage is arranged between the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Princess Alice de Bourbon, 
second daughter of the Duchess of Parma. The marriage 
will take place this month————-At Rochdale, England 
the chosen 6 of co-operation, a theatre big enough to hold 
opened. The 





2,200 le, has been just money for buildin 
if, (£6,000), ‘was raised by £1 shares, mostly taken up be 
working mep. The Bombay papers state that Mr. 
Dwarkadas Vasanje, a respectable Bhattia merchant, has 


30, rupees tow: the establishment of a 
Hindoo girls’ school, which has already Seep cpened water 
the name of “ The Jivraj Balu Hindoo Girls’ School.” 

The legitimist and clerical ay SS Pas oe Sennen 
e themselves on the exiled Sovereigns and 
the a eee added to the Italian kingdom. 
A decree of the 








Government abolishes the duties 55th 





It is said that a marriage has been arranged between 
the Prince of Orange and the Princess Frederica, eldest 
daughter of the King of Hanover ——_——The Prussian navy 
at present consists of the William, 23 guns, 6,000 tons, 1,150 
horse-power; the Frederick Charles, 16 guns, 3,800 tons, 950 
horse-power ; the Prince Royal, 16 guns, 3,404 tons, 800 horse- 
power; the Arminius, 4 guns, 1,205 tons, 300 horse-power ; 
the Adalvert,4 guns, 1,250 tons, 300 horse-power, all iron- 
clad—with a number of smaller vessels of the old style. 
It is a curious fact that the last day of the year, provided it 
does not fall on a Saturday or Sunday, is a favourite day 
among the Scottish people for contracting marriage. It has 
been ascertained that from 1,100 to 1,200 marriages are con- 
tracted annually in Seotland on the last day of the year. 
eishinaiiaaiaitias 


THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the St. George’s Society, of New 
York, founded in 1786, was held on Friday evening, the 10th 
inst., at the Everett House. The meeting was presided over 
by the President, E. M. Archibald, Esq , C. B., H. B. M. Con- 
sul for New York. The Secretary read the annual reports, give 
ing a detailed account of the society’s operations for the past 
year, by which it appears that the Permanent Fund of the 
society now amounts to $27,565 58, it having been increased 
$985 during the year. The number of applicants for relief 
was stated to be 600, besides 125 pensioners ; and the amount 
expended by the Charitable Committee amounts to $2,225 20. 
The list of members has been increased by the addition of 4 
life members, and 32 members. The present number of life 
members is 116, and of members 150. The initiation fee, as 
also the annual subscription to the society, was increased to 
$10, and the life-membership to $100. A committee was ap- 
pointed to revize the constitution, ‘and was instructed to re- 
port thereon at the next October meeting, in order that final 
action may be taken at the January meeting in 1889. 

The following named gentlemen were elected officers of 
the society for the ensuing year :—President, E. M. Archibald, 
C. B.; vice-presidents, Jobn R. Griffith and John Hobbs; trea- 
surer, Robert Bage; secretaries, Thomas M. Lraine and Solo- 
mon J. Jones; stewards, — Morris H. Henry, J. 
Milner Vickers, and Solomon J. Jones ; chaplains, Rev. Fran- 
cis Vinton, D. D., and Rev. Franklin Babbett; pbysicians, 
John C. Beales, M. D., Morris H. Henry, M. D., and Henry K. 
Durrant, M. D., for New York, and Otto Rotton, M. D., for 
Brooklyn ; charitable committee, Thomas Field Frank, Ed. 
W. Canning, C. B. Eileman, and F.W. J. Hurst, for New York, 
and Edward Hill, Richard J. Cortis aod Wm. C. Mumford for 
Brooklyn ; committee of accounts, Charles Clifton, Arthur 
Kendall and Milner J. Vickers; delegates to the board of de- 
puties of benevolent and emigrant sucieties, Robert Waller 
and Richard J. Cortis; almoner, Rev. Frederick Sill. 

———_—___>—_——_— 


Fish TrRaDE OF NEWFOUNDLAND.—We learn from the 
Commercial Journal, published in St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
that the export of fish from Newfoundland from January 1st 
to December 10\bh of the present year, amounted to 489,787 
quintals against 416,591 quintals during the same period of 

866, being an excess of 73,196 quintals. The exports to 
Great Britain compared with that of former years is still on 
the increase, summing up the present season 48,545 quintals 
_— 16,709 quintals last year, or nearly thrice the quantity. 

he export of cod oil between January 1 and December 
10 reached 2 261 tons against 1,690 tons in the same period of 
1866. Of this excess we are told that Great Britain received 
385 tons, and other places 186 tons. Large quantities cf seal 
and cod oil are being shipped to Great Britain this winter. 
The exports of fish to Spain last summer and fall, fell 14,498 
ayitals short of the exportation of 1856. The import trade 
at St. John’s is extremely quiet, there has been more bread- 
stuffs imported this year than last. 














Tue New [rattan Poticy.—M. Rouber’s declaration as 
to the future are precise encugh. “ The French troops will 
remain at Rome us long as their presence shall be necessary 
for the security of the Pope, and by the word “ security” the 
Government mean to speak not only of material tranquillity, 
but also of serious guarantees to be given by me especially 
after ali the deceptions we have experienced.” “ We declare 
he went op, “that Italy shall not seize upon Rome. France 
will never submit to such violation of her honvur and of Ca- 
tholicity in general.” “When I spoke of Rome,” he added 
later, “I meant to speak of the present Pontifical territory in 
all its integrity.” These declarations were received with rap- 
turous cheering. Indeed, the clear lesson of the debate,—and 
& most impressive lesson it is,—is that France is urging Na- 

leon to thwart Italy far beyond his own wisb, and that this 
eatceny of Italy is little more than jealousy of Prussia, ex- 

ressed towards the less formidable of the two neighbours. 
o a word, the frenzy of French national pride, irritated by 
seeing the diminished importance of France, is at flood tide, 
and the Emperor is only yielding to the rush. Tais is, indeed, 
& dangerous symptom for Europe. 


Obituary. 





liers.—At Bombay, Brigadier-Gen. Charles Ireland, Madras Staff 
Corps.—At Peshawur, Dr. Charles A. Poole, H.M.’s 27th P.I, 
late H.M.’s 9th Bengal Cavalry.—At Alton House, Capt. Horace 
Seymour Kerr Pechell, late Bombay Artillery.—At Kensi 2, 
4.5 ee a | Senr. Assistant-8u: n of H.M.’s 

—At Greenock, N.B., John Cony Sicklemore, Eeq., 
R.N.—At ag ee Capt. Charles Taylor Leckie, R.N.— 
be een t.-Col. Samuel Hood Murray. 


At Jubbulpoor, East Indies, Capt. H. E. Stanley, R. W. Fusi-| ceased 


O’Grady, Commander B.N.—At Alexandria, Colonel Clark Ken- 
nedy, C.B., Royal Military Traia. 





army. 


The Commander in-Chief has placed the services of Lieuten- 
ant-Col. Charles Ewart, commanding Royal Engineers London 
District, at the disposal of the Home Secretary for making the 
necessary arrangements for duly organising the Special Consta- 
ble Force, now 30,000, true to the core ——It is gratifying to be 
able to state that, recruiting is generally so good as to ensure a 
supply of young men to fill the ranks in no way inferior to any 
recent levies. The political economist may regret the fact, and 
accept it as a proof of distress, but the soldier can only look on 
it in one way. Onur regiments, generally, are in good condition, 
and the candidates for commissions are more numerous than 
ever, notwithstanding the horrors of the “ direct” and other 
“exams,” and the complaints of underpayment of officers, soon, 
we hope, to be in some degroe attended to.——Colonel Clarke 
Kennedy, C.B., Commandant of the Military Train at Head- 
Quarters, who had proceeded to Abyssinia on special service, 
died at Cairo en route to his destination. The death of this in- 
telligent officer will be a severe loss to the Staff of the Abyssi- 
nian force. It is not improbable that Colonel Robertson, C.B., 
of the nage Train, will be Col. Kennedy’s successor. —- Con- 
siderable curiosity (says the 7imes of India) was excited on 
board the Rangoon by a passenger who gave out that he held 
the appointment of military commissioner in Abyssinia to the 
War Office, and that he was proceeding thither for the purpose 
of entering upon his duties. Ile also stated, not very consis- 
tently however, that his first efforts would be made in the enfea- 
vour to obtain, by personal mediation with Theodore, the release 
of the prisoners ; and if these efforts failed, to raise an auxiliary 
force of 3,000 men for the purpose of creating diversions in aid 
of the invading force. The name of the individual referred to 
is Major H. A. Leveson, who is not an unknown person, for he 
has written two works upon his exploring ex 9 mg in different 
parts of the world: and in a letter to Lord Stanley, which ap- 
pears in the last Blue-book on Abyssinia, he si himself, “ Late 
Colonial Secretary, Lagos, West Coast of Africa.” When the 
Rangoon arrived at Jub-el-teer, an island in the Red Sea off Mas- 
sowah, the Coromandel was found awaiting mails by the Ran- 
goon and also the arrival of Major Leveson, to which vessel he 
was transferred. He gave all to understand that he goes unac- 
companied except by servants; and the bearing and talk of the 
man certainly go iar to produce the conviction that he is ~~ 
to the mission—whatever it may be—which he bas in hand, e 
trust he may be successful, and in the meantime we hope to hear 
more of him. The whole of the troops at Chatham garrison 
were supplied with a Christmas dinner at the expense of the 
officers, consisting of turkeys, geese, and other viands, with a 
supply of liquors, the dinner being given in the various barrack- 
rooms appropriated to each corps. For several days the men 
were busily engaged in decorating their barrack-rooms for the 
occasion, and, on the men being assembled for their dinner, the 
effect was very pleasing, the rooms occupied by the depots of 
the 82nd and the 106th Regiments especially being handsomely 
decorated. ‘The Fenian alarms bave caused several move- 
ments of troops the week ending Dec, 28. The 1st battalion 
18th Royal Irish go from Weedon to Fleetwood, and the 4th 
battalion of the Rifle Brigade from Chichester to Weedon, Leeds, 
and Northampton, the 70th sends detachments to Carlis‘e and 
Whitehaven, the 2nd battalion 23rd two companies to Swansca, 
and the lst battalion 20th a similar force to Bristol, and the 56th 
a company to Hampton Court for the better protection of the 
place. 








War Orricz.—Maj and Bvt-Col H Grierson to be Lieut-Col in 
15th Ft, w-p, v Bvt Col J A Cole, who ret upon K; ptFeE 
Lock to be Maj b-p, v Bvt-Col Grierson; Lieut J J F Grant.tobe 
Capt a v Lock: Ensign GC Daintry to be Lieut b-p, v Grant; 
Cc 4 B Thorne, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Daintry. Gent Cadet E H 
Townshend, from Royal Mil College, to be Ens ia 16th Ft, w-p, 
v Paterson, pro. Lieut C E G Burr to be Instructor of Musk 4 
i7th Ft, v Lieut MacGrégor, who has res the app. Ens C L 
Allen to be Lieut b-p, in 60th Ft, v R F St. A. St. John, who ret: 
F M Ward, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Allen. Capt G C Ross, from 
34th Ft, to be Capt in 6ist Ft, v Tufnell, who ex. Lieut-Col and 
Bvt-Col Alex Macdonnell, CB, in Rifle Brigade, to be seconded on 
oo to the command of a Brigade in India; Nov.1. Lt 

Cooper to be Capt b-p, in 2nd WI Regt, v H H H Walshe, 
who ret; Ens Roe to be Lt b p, v Cooper. Lieut A T Wilkinson 
e <a ot Musketry in 3rd W I Regt, v Lieut J F Con- 
sing, dec. 


Navy ? 


Captain Willoughby John Lake, R.N., youngest eon of the 
late Sir James 5. W. Lake, Bart., died at hia residence, Wen- 
dover Lodge, Welwyn, on the 16th ult., aged fifty-two. He 
entered the Navy, April 3, 1829, and for his services on the 
coast of Syria and at the bombardment of St. Jean d’Acre, was 
promoted to lieutenant, November, 1840. On May 10, 1841, he 
was appointed to the Bittern, 16, on the Africa station ; and on 
October 25th following to the Alfred, 50, in the Brazils, from 
the latter of which he returned home in 1845. On January 21, 
1847, he obtained command of a station in the coastguard ; and 
in January, 1849, was appointed flag li to © d 
A. Fanshawe, C.B., on the West Coast of Africa, a post he held 
until promoted to commander, June 24,1851. He was inepect- 
ing-Commander in the coastguard service at Dundalk and Rams- 
gate, from January 14, 1854, until posted, January 1, 1859 ; and 





»| retired, March 31, 1866.——The Admiralty, says the Court 


Journal, are brought to book. Once more Mr. Scely and his 
wonderfal secretary have been too much for them. @ expect 
to see that secretary rated at a high figure in the pension list ; 
for be is doing great —~ to save the public purse. It has 
been proved that £281,691 has been spent by the Admiralty 
where £134,453 would have sufficed ; and that two vessels which 
might have been built for £137,999, have cost £109 298 in re- 
pairs in four years. The proof stands in the face of the state- 
ment of Sir John Pakingtou when he was First Lord of the Ad- 
miraity. (It is impossible to be certain whether he is now War 
Minister, or Foreign Secretary, or First Lord of the Treasury, or 
Lord Chancellor.) But the whole — yee that the Admi- 
ralty don’t understand bookkeeping, and it seems highly proba- 
ble that Mr. Seely or Mr. Stanefeld or an outraged public will 
have to teach them how to keep their accouuts and manage their 
expenditure.——Many of our readers will regret to learn that 
Captain J. C. Sicklemore, R.N., died at his residence, Boyd- 
place. Greenock, from a severe attack of bronchitis. The de- 
officer was well known over the west of Scotland. 
Captain Sicklemore was aged about sixty-five years, and for 
maoy years commanded her Majesty’s cutter Princs Albert. 
Deceased was a native of Somersetshire. 


ApporstTMEnTs.—Captain: E H G Lambert to Pallas, vice 
Connolly, ill. Commander: W H Maxwell to Octavia, Lieu- 
tenants: R F Hammick, addl, F C Law, and F R Dicken, addi, 
to Irresistible; A © Harris to Simoom; C J Hives to Trafalgar ; 








a of Talleyrand’s which, at 


me board M8. Dephes entally di ed duri bh 
: rowD a heavy 
gale at sea, Richard Francis Orton, Sub-Lieut,—The Hon. Job: 


nland A G B Rial to Royal George. 
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"land a book of travel; Mr. Lowell; and Mr. W. D. Howells, 


New Publications. 


The art of writing entertaining books of travel is gradually 
becoming a lost one, so far, at least, a8 the authors of Eng- 
land and America are concerned. They travel much, see 
something, and generally have little or nothing to say— 
that is worth hearing. Now and then one goes to Africa, Dr. 
Livingston, for instance, or Sir Samuel Baker, and comes 
back with a book, which is an addition to letters—possibly 
because we are not familiar with the life and the people it de- 
scribes, but more probably because the writer is a man of 
genius. America has produced a number of travellers, the 
most popular of whom, at present, is Mr. Bayard Taylor, and 
—we will not say the best—but the most enjoyable, Mr. Haw- 
thorne, if the reader w'll allow us to call his volume on Eng- 


whose second book, Jtalian Journeys, has lately been pub- 
lished by Messrs, Hurd and Houghton. Itis not so elaborate 
asits predecessor, Venelian Life, which we noticed at the 
time of its appearance, a year or 80 ago, but it is as lively and 
entertaining, and, if possible, more witty. Wit is perhaps the 
most marked characteristic of the genius of Mr. Howells, anc 
it plays over all that he writes like a sort of mild heat light- 
ning. The quality which he appears to lack most is rever 
ence—using the phrase as a synonym for sentiment, romance 
enthusiasm. He either sees little to admire in Italy, or seeing 
it is ashamed, or afraid, to show his admiration without qua- 
lification, or reserve—in a word without smiling to bimself at 
his folly. The ground over which he went in these journeys 
of bis is, or should be, to a poetical mind, the most classic in 
Italy, the mere names of the cities and towns which he visited 
conjuring up a thousand shapes and shadows of antique and 
medieval romance. They rise before him occasionally, but 





are soon dismissed, with pleasant words, it is true, but, it'the village poet, Gifted Hopkins. 


would seem, with no real feeling or regret. Speaking of the 
traditionary prison of Tasso, in which he does not beli: ve, Mr. 
Howells says: “One still faintly discerns among the vast 
number of names with which the walls of the ante-cel] are be- 
written, that of Lamartine. The name of Byron, which was 
once deeply graven in the stucco, had been scooped away by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany (so the custodian said), and there 
was only part of a capital B now visible. But the cell itself 
is still fragrant of associations with the noble bard, who ac- 
cording to the story related to Valery, caused himself to be 
locked up in it, and there, with his head fallen upon his 
breast, and frequently smiting his brow, spent two hours in 
pacing the floor with great strides. It is a touching picture ; 
but its pathos becomes somewhat embarrassing when you en- 
ter the cel], and see the impossibility of taking more than three 
generous paces without turning, When Byron issued 
forth after this exercise, he said, (still according to Valery) 
to the custodian : ‘I thank thee, good man! The thoughts 
of Tasso are now all in my mind and heart.’ ‘A short time 
after his departure from Ferrara,’ adds the Frenchman, ma- 
liciously, ‘ he composed his “ Lament of Tasso,” a mediocre 
result from such inspiration.” No doubt all this is coloured, 
for the same author adds another tint to heighten the absurd- 
ity of the ~nectacle; he declares that Byron spent part of his 
time in writing upon the ceiling Lamartine’s verses on Tasso 
which he misspelled.” Mr. Howells does not believe this ri- 
diculous story, of course, but then his wit would not let him 
say 80, wherein he shows, we think, that another besides the 
Frenchman he quotes can be a little malicious at times. 
Much finer, because there is heart in it, is Mr. Howells’s brief 
account of his seeing the manuscripts of Ariosto’s Furioso. 
“ Scarcely less touching and iateresting than Ariosto’s pain- 
ful work on these yellow leaves, is the grand and simple tri- 
bute which another Italian poet was allowed to inscribe on 
one of them: ‘ Vittorio Alfieri beheld and venerated ;’ and I 
think, counting over the many memorable things I saw on 
the road to Rome and the way home again, this manuscript 
was the noblest thing and best worthy to be remembered.” 
We have spoken of Mr. Howells’s wit. Here is a sample of 
his humour, which must end our quotations from, and notice 
of, his delightful book. “ Thus abandoned to its own devices, 
this guide-book began its night-long riots, setting out upon a 
tour of the cabin with the first lurch of the boat that threw it 
from the table on the floor. I heard it careen at once wildly 
to the cabin door, and knock to get out; and failing in this, 
return more deliberately to the stem of the boat, interroga- 
ting the tables and chairs, which had got their sea-legs on, 
and asking them how they found themselver. Arrived again 
at the point of starting, it seemed to pause a moment, and 
then I saw it setting forth on a voyage of pleasure in the low 
company of a French hat, which, being itself a French book, 
I suppose it liked. In these travels they both ran under the 
feet of one of the stewards, and were replaced by an immense 
tour de force on the table from which the book eloped again, 
this time in company with an overcoat, but it scemed the 
coat was too miserable to go far; it stretched itself at full 
length on tbe floor, and suffered the book to dance over it, 
back and forth, I know not how many times.” 





Dr. Holmes is a clever man—a charming poet, when at his 
best, and a brilliant and ingenious writer of prose, but there 
is one thing which he cannot do, in common with many 
clever men on both sides of the water—he cannot write a 
good novel. He has published two fictions, Hisie Venner, and 
The Guardian Angel—the latter being recently issued by 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields—but neither are novels, even in 


the loosest sense of the word. The same objection may be 
urged against Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, House of Seven Ga- 


character is above the average, but it is apt to degenerate 


which Dr, Holmes’s stories are not. He seems, if we may 
judge from them, to have no notion of the difference between 


what he intends to do when he ‘sits down to write— 
beyond the general one of telling a tale somehow, 
and of being smart, and fanciful, and psychological. 
His plots are either romantic, or contain some of the elements 
of romance, but his method of evolving them is commonplace 
in the extreme; in other words, he takes a subject which de- 
mands a purely ideal treatment, and spoils it by realism, or 
what he considers such—a mistake which Hawthorne never 
committed, profound artist and admirable writer that he was. 
The theme of Hisie Venner was worthy of the genius of Haw- 
thorne, who would have cast over every part of it a weird, 
supernatural light; it was too great for the lesser talent o¢ 
Dr. Holmes. So with The Guardian Angel, his latest, and, we 
trust, his last fiction; it is beyond his capacity, even as he 
conceived it. The supernatural element which figures in it, 
and which may be described as the influence of ancestry» 
near or remote, or both, 1s not only absurdly managed’ 
but is not necessary to the development of his 
plot and the character of his heroine. That is 
to say, we see no reason why Myrtle Hazard should 
not have been what Dr. Holmes would us believe she was, 
and do what he says she did, even had her ancestry been en- 
tirely unknown to herself and to him. He has gone out of 
his way to explain what needed no explanation,—to account, 
as a physician, for peculiarities of temperament and action, 
which he should have accounted for as a novelist ; and which 
he could, and would, have accounted for, had he been a real 
novelist in place of a literary pbysiciap. His insight into 


into caricature, as, in the present case, in the absurd sketch of 
Quite as absurd, in the 
main, is the villain of his story, Murray Bradshaw, who is on 
a par with the melodramatic villains of Mr. Dickens and the 
Surrey side theatres. The portraits of Myrtle’s spinster 
aunts, one cf whom, by the way, is not a spinster, are clever- 
ly painted, and true to tbe locality and time in which they 
are supposed to figure. Bettter than these, however—in fact 
the beet character in the book, is the old retired scholar and 
schoo'master, Byles Gridley, who, with all his simplicity, 
beats Bradshaw at his own game, and who is, indeed, the 
guardian angel of poor, proud, stormy-souled Myrtle Hazard. 
To have drawn so excellent, and, we are persuaded, so natural 
a character, is a feathtr in Dr. Holmes’s cap, and one of 
abich he ought to be proud—prouder than of his story gen- 
erally, especially of the stale, old incident of attempting to 
destroy a wil); and of the conventional way in which “ po- 
€tical justice” is distributed to the dramatis persone at the 
close. Such an ending to a novel written for grown up read- 
ers, which we presume 7/e Guardian Angel to have been, 
supposes a childishness of mind on their part which we do 
not believe the majority to possess. The novelist is a Rhada- 
mantbus, perhaps, after his fashion, but no real novelist ever 
administers justice after the fashion of Dr. Holmes as The 
Guardian Angel. 

Tho Appletons have just published Napoleon und Blucher, 
an Hlistorical Novel, translated by F. Jordan, from the Ger- 
man of L. Mahlbach, the nom de plume of Mrs. Clara Mundt 
As we have already expressed our opinion several times con- 
cerning this lady and her romances, we will only say of the 
one before us that it is quite as interesting as any that have 
preceded it, and, we have no doubt, is quite as accurate his- 
torically. The characters are drawn with considerable 
strength, though, of course, with no marked originality, and 
the story is full of incidents, embracing as it does the Russian 
campaign and ruin of Napoleon. The Appletons have also 
issued A Suggestive Commentary on the New Testament, by the 
Rey. W. H. Van Doren, of which the first instalment, two 
volumes twelvemo, is devoted to St. Luke. They have also 
published four more voiumes of their Popular Edition of the 
Works of Charles Dickens, viz., Oliver Twist, American Notes, 
Nicholas Nickleby, and Great Expectations. For precisely what 
it is, a really Cheap Edition of Dickens, there has been no- 
thing like this latest yet published on either side of the At- 
lantic, the type being legible, the paper good, and the out- 
ward appearance exceedingly tasteful. An illustrated library 
edition, in five volumes, is soon to follow, by the same house ; 
and also, we believe, a cheap popular edition of the Waverly 
Novels, in twenty-five parts. 
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the romance and the novel, and, consequently, no idea of| THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


In last year’s Academy exhibition some character pictures 
by Mr. T. Waterman Wood attracted notice for their truth- 
fulnesa, as well as for a certain vein of humour with which 
the subjects were treated. Better than any of his oil paint- 
ings yet seen by us, however, is Mr. Wood’s contribution to 
the water colour exhibition—“ American Citizens,’ No. 425. 
The picture can hardly be called a composition, since the 
four half-length characters comprised in it are, each one, 
independent of the others. A Yankee, an Irishman, a 
German, and “an American Citizen of African descent,” 
are the types represented by the artist. The Yankee hardly 
comes up to our own conception of rural New England cha- 
racter. He looks, nevertheless, as though he were drawn from 
life, and is painted with much force as an individual study. 
There is a great deal of humorous expression in the Irishman. 
His appearance does not quite convey the idea of an Ameri- 
can voter, though. The air and manner of his native bog 
cling too closely to him. In the German we see a capital 
presentment of the well-to-do, albeit somewhat lazy, Teuton, 
whose natural tendency to corpulence has not been diminish- 
ed by the copious libations of lager bier with which he has 
hallowed the shrine of St. Gambrinus. The Negro is, per- 
haps, the best-drawn character of the quartette. He wears 
the saucy smile of reconstruction upon his sable features, and 
withal looks as if his mind still vacillated with regard to the 
“platform” for which he should deposit his yote. This pic- 
ture is painted in a furcible and brilliant manner, besides be- 
ing very highly finished throughout. Continuing our inspec- 
tion, we come to a charming little bit of colour, “ Mount Ve- 
suvius,” No. 435. It is a sketchy bit from the pencil of Felix 
Ziem, a French painter of note, best known in this country, 
perhaps, by his oil pictures of Venetian scenes, with their 


foncé blue skies and water, and rich brown architecture. The 


same richness of colour is manifest in this small drawing, and 
the truthfullness with which the stone pine is represented 
would win the spprobation of Mr. Ruskin. Near this hangs 
one of those wonderful fruit pieces which none could paint so 
deitly as the late William Hunt. It is numbered 440, and 
consists of apples, grapes, and a spail shell, all so perfect in 
imitation that something above mere imitation seems to belong 
to them,—a touch of the poetry that appertains to all natural 
objects of beauty, perhaps. Mr. F. Walker is very well known 
in England, and here, as one of the new school of book illus- 
trators, whose manner in drawing on wood has about it 
a certain air of the so-calied Pre-Raphaelite artists. Here 
we have a specimen of his work in water colours. “ Child- 
ren feeding a Lamb,” No. 438. It is a drawing of high 
finish, giving at first sight, indeed, the impression of a photo- 
graph coloured skillfully, with sky and background 
“putin.” There is too much touch in it, and although the 
children are well and expressively drawn, they have about 
them an air of formality that is not quite natural. And, not 
far from this, we have a veritable original sketch by the late 
J. M. W. Turner, the greatest, perhaps, of English landscape 
painters, whether in water colours or in oil. The sketch is 
but a slight one, valuable, chiefly, as a tangible reminiscence 
of the hand from which it came. Walter Goodall, another 
English artist, is also represented here, by a small drawing en- 
titled “‘ Feeding the Live Stock,”’ No. 445. It is a farm-yard 
scene, painted with more attention to detail and finish than to 
effect. And yet there is about it a scrupulous care that should 
not be thrown away upon the American artists by whom the 
new water-colour society is represented. How is it that Mr, 
Cranch manifests so little feeling for all that is lovely in 
skies? In “St. Elena, near Venice,” No. 397, the clouds re- 
semble nothing so muchas soiled wool-packs stowed away in 
the empyrean vault. So also of his “ Venetian Boat,” No. 
520. And yet, exclusive of the skies, there are good qualities 
observable in both of these drawings. A very excellent 
drawing is the “Marine,” No. 550, by Mr. E. O. Clarke. The 
very atmosphere of a befogged port is realized here, with the 
heaving of green waves and the heavy lurch of reeling lug- 
gers. ‘“ After the Rain,” No. 557, is a good example of the 
manner of Mr. F. Rondel, whose hand is evidently a prac- 
tised one in this difficult branch ofart. There is wetness 
here, and the freshness of the autumnal shower. In “ Tup- 
per’s Lake, N. Y.,” No. 577, by the same artist, certain atmos- 
pheric effects of light and shade are rendered with a true 
feeling for nature; and the same may be said of his “ View 
of Hyde Park, Hudson River,” No. 578. “View on Housa- 
tonic,” No. 325, also by Mr. Rondel, is a large and pleasantly 
presented pastoral scene, somewhat too much washed, or 
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ftened, perhaps, in the distance and sky. In some of the 
contributions to the exhibition under notice, we observe a 
singular tendency to pale lilac tints on objects that do not 
present such an appeaéance except under such accidental cir- 
cumstances as the “defacement of natural scenery” by the 
hand of the malefactor. This vice of colour is observable in 
“Study from Hoboken,” No. 364, by Mr. W. R. Miller, in 
which the tint referred to pervades both rock and sky. 
Deeper, and more bewildering yet, than this lovely but fa- 
bulous tint, is the purple one so lavishly bestowed by Mr. T. 
C. Farrer on his “ Twilight on the Hudson River,” No. 463. 
Arrived at this pitch, purple becomes a disease, acute, only, at 
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bles, Marble Faun, etc., but these works are at least romances 
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firet, but far too likely to become chronic unless checked in 
time. “Twilight near Gilead, Maine,” No, 457, by Mr. 
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Mr. F. O. C. Darley, is suggestive of one of his India ink 
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drawings, washed over with colour. Mr. Darley’s skill in 
drawing and composi‘ion is manifest here, but his colours are 
lacking in the brilliancy and clearness by which the modern 
school of water cosour painting is marked. 





THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 
BY JOHN FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 


For Irejiand the fullest measure of legislative consideration and 
justice; none the less full bevause recent atrocities have caused 
sone few of us to despair of conciliating a people who respond 
“with menace and outrage to our professions of sympathy, and 

. because the abominable crimes of a few have exasperated us 
inst certain politicians who assume a right to dictate to the 
nited Kingdom on all matter pertaining to Irish interests! For 
the agents of sedition, who conspire to scatter fire and death 
amidst the homes of peaceful citizens, the gallows without a 
word of tenderness! This is our policy against Fenian treason 
and traitors. And now that we have decided on our course of 
action, and prepared for the Christmas holidays by calling out 
— constables to protect London from the throwers of Greek 
re, we are no less disposed than we were a fortnight since to 
be at pains to ascertain what it is that Irish agitators need, and 
what is the strength of that Transatlantic organization the emir- 
saries of which have just perpetrated a crime that has done 
more for the cause of loyalty and order than could have been effect- 
ed by the defeat of an army of Fenian invaders. 

At euch a crisis Mr. ’s book appears; and though it 

will occasion disappointment to leaders who have been led to 
; hope that it would enlighten them concerning the numbers and 
° objects of the American Fenians, the book deserves attention. 
That Mr. Maguire is a strictly impartial reporter we cannot say, 
{ A Catholic writing for his fellow churchmen rather than Pro- 
testants, an Irishman whose feelings for the couctry of his race 
are stronger than his affection for the empire of which that 
country is a part, he gives us a somewhat too flattering picture 
of the religious and social life of the American Irish, He speaks 
at too great length and with needless acrimony of the circum- 
stances that resulted in the great oxodus of his countrymen from 
their native land to the British-American colonies and the United 
States ; and he makes too long and passionate a story of the suf- 
ferings which the Irish emigrants endured on their passage acrose 
the Atlantic, and on their first settlement in new lands. To say 
that he shuts his eyes to the dangerous qualities of bis transplant- 
ed compatriots would be unfair ; for some of the strongest pas- 
sages of his volume are those in which he expresses his regret 
and abhorrence for the ignorance and vice, the drunkenness and 
rowdyism of the low Trish of the American cities, But whilst we 
hear from him rather more than enough about the thrift, intelli- 
gence, and success of the industrious, he is at less pains to show 
the extent to which demoralization and crime prevail amongst 
the less fortunate and less exemplary grades of American-Celtic 
life, Pat sober, labourious, and well clothed, occupies the fore- 
ground and middle ofthe canvas; Pat in rags and drink, with a 
Taw cut on bis forehead and a knife in bis hand, appears only in 
the backg d of the positi and even there his evil cha- 
racteristics are faintly suggested rather than vividly portrayed. 
Throughout the work there is a strong disposition to exaggerate 
the virtues and success of the?American Catholics whose number 
witbin the Union the author computes at “ from nine to ten mil- 
lions,”—a computation which, it is needless to say, must comprise 
a vast number of persons who confer neither strength nor re- 
spectability on the religious community of which tuey are barely 
nominal members. Still Mr. Maguire doubtless saw enough 
prosperity amongst the American Irish to justify the painful 
rison which he draws between his countrymen at home 
and his countrymen on Transatlantic soil. * * 
Prospering in agricultural avocations, the rural American Irish 
show their affection for the soil to which they are so deeply in- 
debted by making themselves, in a large number of cases, the 
actual owners of the land they hold under tillage. To be a ten- 
ant, secure from eviction so long as he pays a trifling rent, does 
not satisfy the ambition of the ordinary Irish emigrant. Even 
though his stipulated rent be but a few pence per acre it irks 
him to pay it; and he is not satisfied until he has made himself 
) owner of his plot in fee simple. The ground on which he ex- 
¢ nds patient toil must be his own, liable to no demand from 
dlord of any kind or degree. Nor in this respect does the 
are Irishman differ from the English settler or his neighbours of 
otch or Scotch-Irish pedigree, who are no less impatient of tbe 
exactions of a feudal superior. When Mr. Maguire took ship 
for America he, strangely enough, fancied that he would hear no 
more about questions of land-tenure and tenant-right until he 
should return to a country where they disturb the elumbers or 
the temper of the majority of those capitalists who have real 
estates fo the Emerald Island. But no sooner had the tourist 
reached Prince Edward Island than he found himself in a com- 
munity where, even during the agitation concerning British- 
American Confederation, the land question was the grand ques- 
tion of political discussion. Two yeurs earlier, the smaller far- 
mers of the island bad put their heads together, passed resolu- 
tions, and established the Prince Edward Island Tenant League, 
for the suppression of rent and landlords, as = odious in 
their nature and not to be endured by free men. The origina- 
tors and directors of this combination were English and Scvtch, 
who thus proved that ———_ to rent and landlords is not 
peculiar to Irishmen. But no sooner had Government reduced 
the malcontent: bmission, than the “ Fifteen Years’ Pur- 
chase Bill” accomplished the chief object of the leaguers, by 
compelling proprietors “to part with the fee simple of their 
leased lands at fifteen years’ purchase.” Mr, Maguire right 
observes that such an act “would be regarded in the Britis! 
House of © as a of sweeping confiscation 
worthy of the French Revolution or the days of Jack Cade.” To 
the colonial politicians this qualified confiscation of proprietors’ 
estates for the good of an inferior order of the community, seem- 
ed a simple arrangement, after the Act of 1861, by which the 
Canadian Parliament for a like end abolished feudal rights and 
duties in Lower Canada, and substituted for them a free tenure 
of land. Whilst the small farmers of the British-American de- 
can thus make themselves landowners, Irish emigrants 
can with similar ane —_ poseession of land in those parts 












































































































The letters make them acquainted with the political arrangements 
of lands in which every labourious tiller of the soil may become 
a landowner, and where Parliaments not only endow tenants 
with fixity of tenure, but compel proprietors to part with their 
ancient rights, or even the fee simple of their estates, at certain 
low prices. Such tidings it is needless to observe, are far more 
potent in rendering the Irish of Ireland discontented with their 
present condition, in respect to land tenure, than all the inflam- 
matory journals and agents of Fenianism. “Let Ireland,” urges 
Mr. Maguire, “ be dealt with in the same spirit, liberal and con- 
fiding, with which England has dealt with her colonies—respect- 
iog the rights of conseience through the most complete religious 
equality, and the utmost: freedom of education. Let her legislate 
for a country almost wholly agricultural, and which, from many 
causes, natural as well as the growth of circumstances, stands in 
relation to other portions of the United Kingdom in an entirely 
exceptional position, in somewhat the same epirit which bas 
characterized her policy in reference to the tenure of land in 
Lower Canada, when she sanctioned the abolition of the Seigno- 
rial Rights ; in Prince Elward Island, where, while suppressing 
an illegal association, the representative of the British Crown 
proclaimed the wisdom of converting tenure by lease into tenure 
bySfreehold, and the determination of the local government to 
effect that change by the purchase of large estates, principally 
belonging to absentees, and selling them at low terms to exist- 
ing occupiers and new settlers ; or if India, by affording security 
of tenure—that most potent of all incentives to human industry 
—to a race who had previously been trampled on and oppressed.” 
This programme of legislation is a succinct statement of the 
views and hopes of the class who are at the présent time the back- 
bone of Fenianism in Ireland. * 

The emigrants of ’47 and ’48, and their many followers from 
the Emerald Isle, the American descendants of “ the men of ’98,” 
the men of O’Connell’s school who recommended moral force in pre 
ference to an appeal to arms, the labourious farmers of the rural 
districts, and the Irish rowdies of the towns concor in hating 
England, and longing for her humiliation. Of the changes that 
have been effected for the general prosperity of Ireland during 
these later years the American-Irish know little. To them the 
land of their nativity or their ancestors’ birth is the land of pov 
erty, where th ds upon th is may in any period of 
dearth die of starvation, where tenants are liable te evictions by 
summary and harsbly executed process, where the foreigner had 
made oppressive laws for impoverishment of the original race. 
Of the Irish of P. E. Island the author writes, * Were there no- 
thing in the name or in the manner of the settler to denote his 
origin, the little library—the dozen or twenty of Irish books, 
stirring prose or passionate poetry—would be evidence sufficient 
of bis nationality. The ves the sorrows, the ancient glories 
the future hopes of Ireland—these ure the most acceptable themes 
to the expatriated children of the Irish race.” The same testi- 
mony applies to the Irish of the other British dependencies, and 
of the States. In the States the author saw enough to satisfy 
him that the Fenian brotherhood numbered a large propor- 
i of the most industrious, orderly, and religious of the 

rish, 

On the other hand, Mr. Maguire admits that the Fenian move- 
ment is discountenanced by a large number of the more grave, 
prosperous, and businesslike of the American Irish ; but he 
maintains that these opponents are actuated by mistrust of the 
Fenian leaders and a reasonable conyiction that so long as 
Great Britain and the United Ststes are at peace, Fenian- 
ism must be utterly impotent to plish its objects, 

“| have met in many parts of the Union grave, quiet men of 
business Irishmen who, though holding their opinions with the 
resolute firmness comm to their Pp t and tone of 
thought, rarely take part in public matters, and yet are interest- 
ed in what is passing around them, especially in whatever con- 
cerns the honour of their race and coun From men of this 
class I heard the most strongly expressed opposition to the Fen- 
ian movement, and occasionally the bitterest contempt of its 
leaders. Jealous of the reputation of their countrymen, and, 
like all men of high epirit, peculiarly sensitive to ridicule, they 
were ashamed of the miserable squabbles and di i £0 
common among the various branches or sections into which the 
Irish organization is, or was then, divided, and they experienced 
the keenest humiliation as some new disaster rendered the pre- 
vious boasting more glaring, or more painfully absurd. Yet 
amongst these grave, quiet men of businees—theze men of model 
lives—these men in whose personal integrity any bank in the 
country would place unlimited trust ; gst these 2 Eng- 
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riage, his breakfast was bread and milk, which they ate out of 
twopenny earthen vessel, with a pewter spoon ; but one morning 

op going down to breakfast, he found upon the table a beautiful 
China bowl, from which his bread and milk was steaming, with 
a silver spoon by its side, which bad cost a sum equal in our cur- 
rency to $10. hen he expressed his astonishment at this un- 
wonted splendour, Mrs, Franklin only remarked that she thought 
her husband deserved a silver spoon and china bowl as much as 
any of his neighbours. Franklin prospered in his business until 
he became the most famous editor and most flourishing printer 
in America, which gave him the pleasure of relieving his wife 
from the cares of business, and enabled bim to provide for her a 
spacious and well furnished abode. She adorned a high station 
as well as she had borne a lowly one, and presided at her hus- 
band’s liberal table as gracefully as when he ate his breakfast of 
bread and milk from a two-penny bowl.—Purton's Life of 
Franklin. 





TecuntcaL Epvucation In Eprnsuren University —Sir 
David Baxter, of Kilmaroon, has presented a third sum of £5,000 
to the Senatus of the University of Edinburgh ; and as a tribute 
to the eminent manufacturer who bas founded his fortunes by 
industrial pursuits, the Senatus have recommended that this 
sum should be devoted to the adv t of technical educa- 
tion, by the foundation of a chair to teach civil and mechanical 
engineering. Sir David has made it a condition that the Go- 
vernment shall meet him half-way, and add an equal amount. 





A True Son oF His FaTHER—A gossippy London paper 
says :—The following anecdote, illustrative of the comical inci- 
dents which now and then interweave themselves with the sober 
realities of post-office life, was related the other evening at a 
literary supper-table, A letter from the wilds of Cheshire was 
received one morning, having the simple superscription, “ For 
moi Son, London.” After passing through a succession of hands, 
it was at length duly deposited, along with a thousand other let. 
ters, at a left-till-called-for office, there to await the ehapter of 
accidents, A few days afterwards a simple-looking countryman 
presented himselt, and inquired, “Han yo gotten a lettur for 
me fra moi feythur?” A titter, a whisper, a significant nod of 
the head on the part of more than one official, then a rummage 
amongst the pigeon-holes, and “ feythur’s” letter was found and 
handed to the son, who louked upon the whele proceeding quite 
asa matter of course, 

CONGRESSIONAL EcCENTRICITIES.—The bill to repeal the 
tax on cotton being recently before the Senate, in Committee of 
the Whole, Mr. “high tariff” Morrill offered a proviso to the ef- 
fect that no duty should be collected on imported cotton from 
April, 1868, to aoe, 1869, and this proviso was adopted. The 
bill passed from the Committee of the Whole to the Senate in re- 
gular session, and there Mr. Morrill’s amendment legalizing free 
trade in imported cotton for one year from next April was adopted 
by a vote of two to one—twenty-four ayes to twelve pays—and 
the bill passed with this proviso forming part of it. e have 
good reason to congratulate the growers of cotton, both in India 
and Egypt. 

PAUPERISM DECLINING IN ENGLAND.—According to statis- 
tics published recently, extending over a term of 32 years, 
the cost of pauper relief has remained nearly stationary, the 
amount in 1834 having been £6,317,255, against £6,439,517 in 
1866. Ia the interim an addition of nearly 7,000,000 has been 
made to the population of England and Wales, and the result 
bas been attained, no doubt, by the copious emigration dur- 
ing those years. The state of the country was bad in 1884, 
and in 1866 it was anything but flourishing; still it is reas- 
suring to find that things are “ not so bad a3 they seem.” It 
is also satisfactory to be informed that the cost of pauperism 
per head of the population has sensibly declined, namely, 
from 8. 94d. in 1832 to 63. 13d. in 1866. 





A“ Grey Pony” Dixnerin Lonpox.—Hip pophagy seems 
going up in London. A man writes to the 7¥mes to say that 

e gave a dinner off a grey pony, 18, on which he had 
ridcen six miles on the previous Saturday, aud that it was 
quite equal to beef. Moreover, one of the invited who dined 
off it, as we may say impartially, and without prepossession 
in its favour, if also withont prejudice against it, gives evi- 
dence in favour of this pony-dinner. Indeed, he writes with 
a vivacity of epicurism which excites his host’s censure, for 
the latter assures the 7imes that he did not provide the en- 





land has enemies, not friends. They are opp ‘ 





not because it menaces England, bat b it P es 
Ireland. So much alike do these meu think and express them 
selves, though perhaps a thousand miles apart, that one would 
be inclined to suppose them in constant communication and in- 
tercourse with each other. Not to say iu substance, but almost 
literally, this is the manner in which I have heard a number of 
these grave, quiet, steady business men refer to the Fenian move- 
ment: ‘I strongly object to this Fenian organization, for many 
reasons. In the first place, it keeps up a distinct nationality in 
the midst of the American population, and it is our interest to 
be merged in this pation as quickly as may be. In the second 
lace, I have no confidence in the men at its head; how can 1? 
hich of them am I to believe? If I believe one, I can’t the 
other. Then what they propose is absurd. They talk nonsense 
about going to war with England, and England at peace witb 
the world; and every additional disaster only rivets Ireland's 
chains more comnaly- If, indeed, this country were at war with 
England, that would be quite another thing; and, after all, of 
what good would that be for Ireland ?—would it better her con 
dition !—would it be worth the risk? At any rate, until such 
an emergency should arise, it is a vexatious thing to see the 
hard-earned money of our people going to keep up a mischievous 
delusion. But, at the same time, I must say this for myself, if I 
could see my way clearly—if I thought that a fair chance offered 
of serving Ireland, and making ber happy,I would willingly 
sacrifice half what I have in the world in the attempt. The op- 
portunity may come, in God’s good time ; but it has not come 
yet; and even if it did, the men at the head are not the men to 
do the work.’” 
Speaking with some personal knowledge of the American 
Irish, we are of opinion that whilst Mr. Maguire exaggerates the 





of the Union where land is cheap, and 1 

can be gained by squatting. consequence of this 
state of on the material prosperity of the Irish emigrante, 
who subsist by agriculture, is scarcely more important than its 
effect on the Irish of the mother island, who, in the better fortune 



















their brethern on the other side of the Atlantic, see little but 


pectability of the American Fenians, he magnifies the anti- 
Fanglish feeling of the American-Irish who have hitherto held 
themselves aloof from the brotherhood.—Athenaum. 


——_>—__—_ 


Tue Berrer Haur or A Great Man.—To promote her 
husband’s interests, Mre.. Benj. Fraoklin attended shop, where 
she bought rags, sewed pamphiets, folded ne , and sold the 
few articles in which he dealt, such as ink, papers, lampblacks 
blanks, and other stationery, At the same time she was an ex- 
cellent housekeeper, and besides being economical hereelf, taught 
her somewhat careless, disorderly busband to be economical also. 
Sometimes, Franklin was clothed from head.to foot in garment, 





ttances | which bis wife had both woven and made, and for a long time 


; performed all the work of the house without the assistance 
of a servant. Nevertheless, she knew how to be liberal at pro- 


ter tto gratify epicures with anew flavour, but to 
save 2,000,000lb. of cheap and excellent horse food which are 
annually wasted through a senseless prejudice. Still, we are 
bound to bear witness tat the guest did find an exquisite fla- 
vourin the grey pouy which epicures would appreciate. 
“Take the flavour of butchers’ meat and of game as your 
two extreme points of comparison—the flavour of horseflesh 
will occupy the mean between them ”—a scientifically phras- 
ed, but yet, we submit, far from a clear definition. 





Lorp Brovenam’s Ixcome.—A Cannes journal recently 
mentioned as “an interesting detail” the intelligence that 
Lord Brougham’s annual income amounts to £654,000 ster- 
ling. This statement drew from his lordship a letter, in 
which he says :-——“ I have to request you to inform me from 
whom _— learned so gieat an absurdity, and, without doubt, 
you will insert in your next number an explanation of a mis- 
take which has provoked general laughter, and which pro- 
cured for me on my return here a reception which I did not 
merit.” The editor commented on this communication at 
some length, first stating that he had clipped the paragraph 
from the columns of another journal, and then he goes on to 
say:—‘If this announcement, which I borrowed from the 

onde Thermal, did not appear to }.ave moved Lord Brougham 
8o greatly, I should feel pleasure in having been the echo of 
the error in question, and for these reasons—that I have eli- 
cited a letter from Lord Brougham for the benefit of my nu- 
merous readers, and a valuable autograph for myself.” 





Tue “Times” Lise. Surr.—The recent action against the 
Times for libel, had a very important termination for the 
eee The complaint against the Zimes was, that it had pub- 

bed a report of a Parliamentary debate in which unpleasant 
expressions were against a certain Mr. Rigby Wason. 
Even if these expressions were undeserved and were malici- 
ous, the  priniege of Parliament protected those who uttered 
them. Mr. Wason contended that no such privilege applied 
to a report of s es in Parliament ; and that, as anyth' 
which is printed in a newspaper, and which causes injury to 
avy man, is actionable unless it is shown to be true, the fact 
that the statements made in Parliament were not true rep- 
dered the Times liable. The 7imes did not go into the truth 
of the charges made against Mr. Wason, but merely contend- 
ed that a fair report of Parliamentary-proceedings was pri 
vileged, and that fair comments on those proceedings were 
under the eame protection. Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 





per times. Franklin tells us that for some years after his mar 


on adopted this view, as he had acted upon it in his me- 
mi summing up in the case of Hunter 0. Sharpe. No 
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doubt the dictum of one judge is not law till it has been con- 
firmed by a court sitting in banco; but a series of judicial 
dicta ay and clearly enounced are not to be set aside rashly, 
and the infiuence they have upon the formation of law is often 
most important. 





Hours ror Lirerary Lasour.—Mr. Charles Dickens’ fa- 
vourite time for composition is ssid to be in the morning, 
when he writes till about one or two o’clock, then he has hi 
luncheon, and walks out for two hours, returns to dinner, and 
either a= out or spends the evening at his own fireside. 
Sometimes his method of labour is much more intent and un- 
remitting. Of his delightful Christmas book, Zhe Chimes, the 
author says, in a letter to a friend, that he shut himself up for 
a month, close and tight over it. “All my affections and my 
aes got twined and knotted up in it, and I became as 

d as a murderer long before I wrote ‘ The End.’ When 

"ES dene that, like‘ The Man of Thessaly,’ who, having 
scratched his eyes outin a quickset hedge, plunged into a 
bramble bush to scratch them in again,I fled to Venice to 
recover the composure I had disturbed.” When his imagina- 
tion begins to outline a new novel, with vague thoughts rife 
within him, he goes “wandering about at night into the 
strangest of places,” he says, “seeking for rest and finding 
none.” Lord Lytton (Bulwer) accomplishes his voluminous 
productions in about three hours a day, usually from ten till 
one, and seldom later, writing all with his own hand. Com- 
position was at first laborious to him, but he gave himself 
sedulously to master its difficulties, and is said to have re- 
written some of his briefer productions eight or nine times 
before publication. He writes very rapidly, averaging, it is 
said, 20 octavo pages a day. He says of himself, in a letter to 
a friend: “I literatize away the morning, ride at three, go to 
bathe at five, dine at six,and get through the evening as I 
best may, sometimes by correcting a proof.” 


Canpip aT Last.—M. Rattazai made three speeches during 
the recent debate in the Italian Chambers; in one of which he 
said openly that he knew he had risked a war with France, but 
thought the risk lees than those present in the interior. He be- 
lieved M. Rouber’s “never” did not express the inner thought 
either of France or ber Government. His speeches admit an 
intention of securing Rome at all hazards, but to justify bis po- 
sition he must explain one other point. Had he any sufficient 
guarantee that Napoleon would sauction his proceedings? If 
not, and he clearly bad not, why did he not previously bring the 
Army up to its strength, purchase breech-loaders, and prepare 
to defend Civita Vecchia by sea? To trust to a national rising 
with France all armed was madness. The truth is, he hoped to 
make promptitude take the place of strength, and intrigue of 
diplomacy, and he failed, Goveer, who twice did nearly the 
same thing, did not fail. 

A Poet's Errrap.—The epitaph in East Doreham Church, 
Norfolk, on Cowper, the Poet, runs thus:— 


“Ye who with warmth the public triumph feel, 
Of talents dignified by sacred zeal, 
Here to Devotion’s Bard, devoutly just, 
Pay the fond tribute due to Cowper’s dust ; 
England exulting in his matchless fame, 
Ranks with her dearest sons his sacred name ; 
Sense, Fancy, Wit, suffice not all to raise 
So clear a title to Affection’s praise, 
His highest honours to the heart belong— 
His virtues formed the magic of his song.” 





Past Nove.ists.—A history of the novelists of Great 
Britain has yet to be written. Biographically we are more 
ignorant of this department of our literature than almost of 
any other. Poets, painters, sculptors, historians, men of 
science, have all found willing reciters of their lives; but the 
novelist seems generally neglected. It is not easy to conjec- 

-ture the reason of this. It is not easy to understand why a 
t poet or a grand painter deserves more particular atten- 

ion from posterity than a t novelist. Yet, whilst Pope 
has been celebrated in the “ y” by Warton, in the “ Life”’ 
Johnson, in the “ Recollections of Spence,” in the “ Mis- 
cellanies” by Curll, in innumerable works now forgotten or 
hardly remembered, Fielding has secured but one biographer, 
Thomas Roscoe—one biographer, at least, whose inefficient, 
though charmingly-written memoir, is worthy the genius it 
proposes to celebrate. Now, what is true of ope is true of 
most poets ; but of the lives of a large number of authors, whose 
works of fiction still continue to delight, nothing at all is 
known. Itis n that what Johnson has done for the 
poets yet remains to be done for the novelists.—Argoay. 





RAINFALL IN ENGLAND.—Of late years the subject of rain 
has increased in interest. For some years a fear seemed to 
prevail that the rainfall was permanently diminishirg; but 
these fears were succeeded by a new series in which it has 
been on the increase. The solution of the question whether 
the rainfall in this country was increasing, decreasing, or sta- 
tionary, was the primary object of the researches of Mr. Sy- 
mon, & very com t investigator. He has collected near! 
12,000 records of rainfall, which he has arranged, tabulated, 
corrected, corresponded about, travelled and searched for, be- 
sides organizing a system throughout the British Isles for ob- 
servations on its distribution, entailing a vast amount of la- 
bour and no little expense. To a smal extent, as to expense, 
his labours have been recognized and aided by the British 
Association. The records’ collected extend from the year 
1677 to 1867; and one of the chief results appears in a tabu- 
lar and diagrammatic form, which shows that about the mid- 
dle of last century, fora series of years there was far lees 
rainfall than there has ever since been ; and that the greatest 
amount of rainfall Sig oe these years was in the middle 


years are together, the principal exception being in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when the observations indi- 
cate a remar and prolonged drought.” 

PUNISHMERT oF WiTcHES IN INDIA.—The Calcutta Hng- 
lishman says: ‘The Viceroy has called upon all native princes 
tosubmit an n showing what punishments are inflicted 
on witches in various states. This measure has been taken 


witches, at a place called Goozerat, in th ere territories. 
‘These unfortunates were last year§ sentenced, on suspicion of 
dealing in magie, to ha 
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ConpvucTep By Captain G. H, MACKENZIB 


PROBLEM, No. 992,—By Herr Rothmaler. 
BLACK. 


take the 
misingly w 


on whichever side he may choose, whilst White’s forces are half 
at home and out of play. Per! 


best resource was here te 
the K Kt with Q B. 


wn. 
(g) P to K 5 looks far better. 
Wak, More prudent to retreat the B; the move made helps 


(i) Very cleverly played, winning the exchange unless White 
t, and in either case White’s pawns look most unpro- 











WHITE, 
White toplay and mate in 4 moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEY No.9), 


White. Black. 
LBtoK6 1PtoQB5 
2BtoK Kt8 2PtoQBé6 
3 RtoK B7 3 K tks P 
4 Rto K B 4 dis ch mate 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


A well contested game played some time since between 





Evans GAMBIT. 





White. Black White. Black. 
Mr. B. Mr. M Mr. B. Mr, M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 2% QtoK Kt3 PtoKB3 
2KttoKB3 KttoQ B38 |B EoKs PtoQB4 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 26 KttoKB4(s) Q to Q3 
4PtoQkt4 Btks KtP ous. soe 
5SPtoQb3s BtoQB4 2 KttoKR5 QtoK2 
6 Castles PtwoQ3s 29 Rto KB3(c) BtoK7 
ae hy P tks P 30 RtoK Kt3 BtksKt 
8 P tks BwoQ Kt3 31 Q tks B KtoR 

9 KttoQBs KttoQR4 BSIQRtoQ3 PtoQB5 
10 PtoK 5(a) Kttks KB 8 tg $4 PtoQ Kt4 
1L QtoQRtch PtoQB3 34 RtoK Kt6 QtoK Bsq(d) 
12 Q tks Kt PtoQ4 35 QRto KKt3 KtoK2 
18 QtoQ Kt4 KttoK2 36 QtoOKB3 QRtoQeq 
14 BtoQRS BwQR4 3TQtoK B4 PtoQ Kt5 
15 QtoQ Kt3 Btks Kt 3 QteQBeq PtoQBs 
Bd Castles 39 PtoQR3 PtoQRé 
17 KttoK Kts PtoKR3 40 R P tks P RP tks P 
18 KttoK R3 RtoK 41PtoKR4 QRtoQBeq 
19 PtoKB4 KttoK Bt 422 KtoR2 RtoQ Kt2 
20 QRtoQ San 48 QtoK PtoQ Kt6 
21 QtoK BS ttoK2 4 QRtksBP RtksR 
22 B tks Kt Q tks B 45 Qtke R Q toQ Kt sqeh 
23PtKBS5 FtoQkt3 

And White resigns. 


(2) QB to Q R38, or K B to Q3, are both better than pushing 
his Pawn 


(6) We should have preferred taking Q P with P, which, as 
the second player was obliged to retake with Queen, would have 
lett the Q P isolated. 

(c) This enables Black to get rid of the troublesome Kt at R 5. 
Had Mr. Brenzinger played bis K R first to K sq, and then to K 
3, ——— the attack must in a few moves have become irre- 
sistible. 

(4) Compulsory, as White threatened to win the game at 
once by R tks R P ch. 


= 








CHESS, IN ENGLAND. 


The following game occurred in a match lately played in Eng- 
land between the Rev. C. 8. Lock and Mr. J. Gocher, The match 
was won by the latter gentleman. 


Kine’s GAMBIT DECLINED. 








White. Black, White, Black. 
Rey. C. 8. L Mr. J.G Rev. C. 8. L. Mr. J. G. 
1PtoKk4 PtoK4 27 QtoK2 Kt tks R 
2PtoKB4 BtoQBée 23 Q tks Kt KR to R4 
3 F to Q sie) Ptks QP 29 QP to Q6 Sea et 
4 KttoKBS KttoQB3s 30 B tks P Rtks QKtP 
5 KttoK Kt5(o) P toQ3 31 QRtoQ QtoK3 
6 KBtoQ bs KKttoK RS | 82 BtoKB4 PtoKB4 
TePtoQRS [one 83 RtwQB QtoQB3s 
8 QtoQs QtoK2 84 QtksQch PtksQ 
9 Castles PtoKB3 35 P toQB4 FER O ES 
10 KttoK BS QBto KS 36 RtoQR toQR5 
1l BtksB oes 87 Kt to Q2 Rte Q6 
12 KtoKRsq(c) KttoK Kt5(d) | 38 K to K Kt2 Bto S38 4 
1 PtoKRKS PtoK R4(e) [39 RtoQKtsq BtoQ3 
14 P tks Kt P tks Pdisch |40 K KttoKB BtksB 
15 KttoK R2 tt 4l PtksB R tks R P 
16PtoKB5 QtoKB2 42RtoKt4 QRtoK 
1I7TQBtoB4 KtoKR2 4 PtoQB5 QRtoK7ch 
18 PtoQKt4 BtoQR2(/) | 44 K toKt PtoK Kt6 
Pied Rts + boty + Pia 45 QKttoQkt KRtoQRS8 
2 RtoKB2 ya 46 KKttksK KtP R to K 8 ch 
2 PtoQKtS KttoKks 47 KtoKB2 QRtks Q Kt 
22 QKttoQ2 PtoQé 48 Rtks QP RK toQ Kt7ch 
23 QKttoKB(g) Pto K Kt4 49 KtoK3 RtoR6ch 
neue Po 50 RtoQs R tks Reh 
passant (h) Kt tke P 51 K tks R to Q Kt6ch 
M KRtoKKt2 KRtoKRG |S3IKtoQB4 Ritks Kt 
26 K PtkeQP KttoK R5(i) 

And White resigned. 


(a) Mr. Gocher is too strong s player to risk such an opening 
as this with in a short match. 
(6) Better to play K B to Q 3 than indulge in an attack which 
almost certain to turn out premature. 

scheme of at- 
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ting of noses and tongues, and the of ears,” 


journals, The offences with which the 


LovE AND THouGcHT.— 


Two well-assorted travellers use 
The highway, Eros and the Muse. 
From the twins is nothing hidden, 
To the pair is nought forbidden ; 
Hand in hand the comrades go 
Every nook of nature through: 
Each for other they were born, 
Each can other best adorn ; 

They know one only mortal grief, 
Past all balsam, or relief, 

When, by false companions crossed, 
The pilgrims have each other lost.—Zmerson. 





A Very Op LiTERARY RELIC.—The Times says, “ There is 
in New-Englend an American book three hundred years old 
which is worii: its weight in gold dust to the philologist and 
ethnic philoropbers. It is an Aztec dictionary, now in the pos- 
session of Gen. Phelps, of Brattleboro, in Vermont. It was pub- 
lished by some one of the Spaniards in the City of Mexico in 
1571—about half a century before the men of the Mayflower 
stepped ashore at Plymouth Rock, The question of the early 
inhabitants of Mexico and the Pacific shores of this continent 
was always an interesting subject with Humboldt and other 
learned men, and should be as interesting to all Americans. 
Humboldt has discussed the matter in one of his earliest works, 
where he shows a resemblance between a number of words in the 
language of Bogota or New-Granada and several others in the 
speech of the Mongols and Japanese, aad it is probable that a 
comparison between the Aztec and Asiatic¥dialects may lead to 
similar conclusion. A glossary of Aztec words would be a god- 
send to the ethnographers and geographers, and if Gen. Phelps 
has got such a thing, he ought to give them some account of it, 
We shall shortly have our Japanese and Chinese dictionaries ; 
and all thore fragmeats of human speech will help to explain 
one another, and throw some light perhaps on the darkness of 
the old American traditions.” 





THE FrENcH Press.—The French press is still under a very 
rigorous poe of official surveillance, as is evident from the 
subjoined liet, which gives the punishments awarded within the 
last few months toeditors representing the undermentioned 
were charged were 
principally of three kinds—lInsertion of false news, exciting to 
— and contempt of Government, and attacks on morals and 
religion :— 

Fine. Imprison- 
Francs. ment. 
500 One ménth. 
000 


Avenir National 
Liberté ........ 
Phare de la Loire 
Ppoque . 





One month. 
Four months, 





Gironde .... 2... .cce-scccccces 
Impartial Dauphinois ........ 
Independant de la Charente 


r 







Courrier de 1 
Phare du Litto 
Journal de Roubaix ..... 
Progrés de Saone et Loire 
£émaphore 


Four months. 
Two months. 
Two months, 
Two months. 
Eight days. 





Horse Eating rx Hicu Lire.—The correspondent of a 
London contemporary tells us that “the first serious attempt 
at horse eating in England took place th recent!7' 
when twenty-two tlemen sat down to an ban- 
quet at a leading West-end hotel. This banquet has been in 
course of preparation for months, and considerable pains were 
taken to make it successful. The horse was the gift of one 
of the diners, who has personally superintended its diet, and 
regimen ever since its fate was determined on, who rode it into 
town last Saturday, and had it killed ‘on sees rinci- 
ples’ two days later. The cook was the most artist 
of the day; the dinner was presided over by a well-known 
and accomplished public man; and the church, the bar, the 
bench, physie, literature, science, the arts, the royal, and the 
other learned societies, were all represented among the peo- 
Pp le “hd 





ADVANCED EDUCATION FOR GIRLS IN PaRIs.—An associa’ 
tion has been formed to afford an opportunity to the female chil- 
dren of Paris to obtain a secondary education, the members 
being profe of the universities or of public or private schools, 
including M. Milne Edwards, and other members of the institute, 
to whom are added M. Viollet-le-Duc, the architect and inspec. 
tor-general of historic monuments, and one lady, Madame Pa 

Cc tier, directress of the normal classes of the Salles 
d’Asile. The courses, which occupy three years, will include 
literature, history, geography, domestic economy, the elements 
of jurisprudence, natural sciences, physics, and some branches of 
mathematics. There are to be two terms annum between 
the ist of December and the end of May. Inthe three years the 
pupils will have gone through nearly the whole course of in- 
struction given at the Lycees, and may obtain on examination 
the same diploma asis given to thefyoung men who have finished 
their education at a lycee in a ry manner. 


WALLACK’S. 
Proprietor and Manager—MR. LESTER WALLACK. 
Monday, January 20, Mrs. Centlivre’s sparkling comedy of the 











(c) We now see the result of White’s over has 
tack. Black has bis whole force developed, and is tree to castle 





WONDER 
will be produ with beautiful scenery, elegant costum 
plendid intents anda tal distribution. * 
Tuesday Jan. 21 CAPTAIN OF THE WATCH and WOOD- 
DOK’ LB GAME — Wednesday, Jan, 22, THE WONDER, 
Doors oren -past seven. 
Performance comncesme at eight. 
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540 MILES 
OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


The Track being Laid and Trains Running 
WITHIN TEN MILES OF THE SUMMIT OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

The remaining ten miles will be finished as soon as the weather 
permits the road-bed to be sufficiently packed to recelve the rails, 
The work continues to be pushed forward in the rock cuttings 
on the western slope with unabated energy, and a much larger 
force will be employed during the current year than ever before, 
The prospect that the whole 

GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL BE 


Completed in 1870, 
was never better. 

The means provided for the construction of this Great National 
Work are ample. The United States grants its Six per Cent 
Bonds at the rate of from $16,000 to $48,600 per mile, for which i, 
takes a second lien as security, and receives payment to a large if 
not to the full extent of its claim in services. These Bonds are 
issued as each twenty-mile section is finished, and after it has 
been examined by United States Commissioners and pro- 
nounced to be in all respects a first-class road, thoroughly sup- 
plied with depots, repair-shops, stations, and all the necessary 
rolling stock and other equipments. 

The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 acres of land 
to the mile, which will be a source of large revenue tothe Com- 
pany. Much of this land in the Platte Valley is among the most 
fertile in the world, and other large portions are covered with 
heavy pine forests and abound in coal of the best quality. 

The Company is also authorized to issue its own First Mortgage 
Bonds to an amount eqnal to the issue of the Government and no 
more. Hon. E. D. Morgan and Hon. Oakes Ames are Trustees 
for the Bondholders, and deliver the Bonds to the Company only 
as the work progresses, so that they always represent an actual 
and productive value. 

The authorized capital of the Company is One Hundred Million 
Dollars, of which over five millions have been paid in upon the 
work already done. 


BARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 

At present, the profits of the Company are derived only from 
ite local traffic, but this is already much more than sufficient to 
pay the interest on all the Bonds the Company can issue, if not 
another mile were built. It is not doubted that when the road 
is completed the through traffic of the only line connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific States will be large beyond precedent, and 
as there will be no competition, it can always be done at profit- 
able rates. 

It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, in fact, a 


Government work, built under the supervision of Government | th 


officers, and to a large extent with Government money, and that 
its bonds are issued under Government direction. It is believed 
that no similar security is so carefully guarded, and certainly no 
other is based upon a larger or more valuable property. As the 
Company’s 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, they 
are the cheapest security in the market, being more than 15 per 
cent. lower than U. 8, Stocks. They pay 
SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 

or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment. Subscriptions 
will be received in New York at the Company’s Office, No. 20 
Nassau street, and by 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau st., 

CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall st., 

JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall st., 
and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United 
States. Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds par 
in New York, and the bonds will be sent free of charge by return 
express. Parties subscribing through local agents, will look to 
them for their safe delivery. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonde, may be 
obtained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 
will be sent free on application. 

JOHN J. CI3OO, Treasurer, New York. 

November 23, 1867. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
sora Cares New Yor! eat) B 
and 47 at North Bighth &t., Passe 


e all kinds of Dress Goods, el either in the pi ° 
an, garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Tab] oOee —{ ee bed 
Cocke, Mantilise, doe.. of all fabrics, CLawE, 


‘ants, Vests, 





BRANCH OFFICES: | ine 


and Gentomon'e Coats, 

&c., DrBD OR CLEANED, WITHOUT Riprine. 
Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Good 

ceived and returned by Express. Pr Gestece 


BABRETT NEPHEWS & Co., 
Sand 7 Jonny Struzt, New York. 
REVOLVING DOUBLE 


AGENTS.—LLOYD’sS AR at 
MAPS or Lond pat Seay AND CA are —s out; only $4. 
“How to canvass well” sent. 


920s dey made. 
Tt tT. LLOYD, No, #3 Cortlandt Street, New York, 





PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD COIN. 


SECURE PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


THE 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


First Mortgage,j{ Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds, 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN, 


Represent the preferred claim upon one of the MOST IMPORTANT 
LINES OF COMMUNICATION IN THE WORLD, as it is the sole link 
between the Pacific Coast and the Great Interior Basin, over 
which the immense overland travel must pass, and the 


Main Trunk Line Across the Continent. 

Road is now nearly to the 

Richest Minin: yo in the Salt Lake Basin, and is being ra- 

pidly ic forward by the largest force of f Taborers ever em- 
Lo or Railroad Company on this contin 

- A, ge business ‘ot Ge nek sur- 

previous ons, ai rofitable beyon i 
al the cided vend sin tatstenes. The bon re 
porn for the Quarter ending October 31, were as follows, IN 


pleted from 8 t 





Gross Earnings. Operating Expenses. Net Earnings. 

$693,847.92 $102,088.61 $491,759 31 

This result, however, would have been far greater but for the 
inability of wagon teams to forward the freight and passengers 
from the Lm gwd terminus in the mountains. 

The United States Government and the &tate and Cities of 
California bave so aided and fostered the Great Enterprise, that 
the Comgeng y will assume very light annual Interest obligations, 
and will have the following ample Resources at command for the 
Construction : 


DOmATIOUS, ». Lands, Bonds, Concessions, &c., 
without - $12,800,000 

CAPITAL BTOC. 4,4 Earnings, {no lien 11,000,000 

LOANS [subordinate é 

U. .. SUBSIDY BONDS, 426 miles, 

FIRST 

Resources, first 726 miles........ce..se.seeees «see $77,834,000 

The FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS are in sums of $1,000 each, 
with the semi-annual gold coupons attached, and are offered for 


-_ for the present, at 9S per cent. and accrued interest from 
July Jet, in coven. at Svaetee ov yield nearly NINE PER 


Conese Bonds, pk a by the Pacific Railroad Acts of Con- 
gress, are issued only as the work progresses, and to the same ex- 
tent only as the Bonds granted by the Government, and are the 
prior lien upon the whole valuable property furnished by the 

above Resources. They possess special assurances and advan- 
tages over other Corporate Securities, and are destined to rank 
among THE BEST INVESTMENTS IN THE WORLD, from 
their unusual attractions of safety, soundness, and profit. 


Conversions of Government Securities 
INTO 


CENTRAL PACIFIC FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


now realize for the holders from 12 to 18 PER CENT. ADVAN. 
TAGE, WITH THE SAME RATE OF INTEREST. 
Bonds can be obtained through the subscribers directly, or 
through responsible Soantes agencies. 
Descriptive Pamphlets, Maps and information can be had at 


OFFICE OF THE C. P. R. R., CO., 
No. 54 WILLIAM ST., N. Y., and of 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECU RITIES, 
AND 
Financial Agents ot the C. P. BR. R. Ce., 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK 


‘Now Ready, Price 25 Cents, 
Part L. of the New Series of the 
PEOPLE’S MACAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
Full-page Cromo-Lithograph from T. E. Millais’ “‘ Little Red 
Riding Hood.” 
Full-page, Sir Edwin Landseer’s “The Pet.” 
1, Contrast; or, The Schoolfellows—a Tale. 
2, The Annual Inundation of the Nile. 
8. The Christian’s Future—to follow Christ. Sermons by the 
Lord Bishop of Linc oln. 
4, Chateau Gaillard, ‘‘ The Saucy Castle” of Richard Cceur de 
Lion. 
5. Tuflongbo’s Wallet: 
Chap. I. Cowslip Day in Sheneland. 
6. Nysiology for Practical Use: 
No. I. The Faculty of Hearing. 
7. Church of England Worthies : 
No. L Bishop of Mackenzie. 
8. Parables of Animals: 
No. I. The Travels of Queen Lorry. 
9. Colliery Explosions. 
10, Without a Character. Part I. 
11, Home Thoughts for Worki®g Women end Mothers’ 
Meetings. 
12. Vegetable Autographs. By Sir John He erchel. 
With Poetry, Short Notes, and Seventeen Wo odcuts, Sixty-four 
large pages, 
Single numbers by mail prepaid 25 cents. 
Subscription for the year, $3. Three copies, $8 50. Five 
copies, $12 50. Ten copies, $25, and an extra copy free. 
Liberal inducements offered to canvassers and agents. Send 
for a circular. 
Subscribers are requested to send their remittances direct to 


POTT & AMERY, 
29 Cooper Union, New. York. 
A sample number sent free on application to apy one wishing 





to form a club’ 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE; 


A Collection of Music Adapted to the 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
By REV. W. STANTON. 


lvol. Royal 8vo, $200. Post free. 


A most charming book, with a popularity so great that its 
title, nearly verbatim, has already been copied for two other 
works of a similar character. Many bishops declare the book to 
be ‘‘a benefaction to the church.” 

“In real excellence,” says the Churchman, “ it surpasses our ex- 
pectations.” 

“The established reputation and high musical attainments of 
the author, entitle the book to a much larger share of confidence 
than belongs to most books of this class.”.—Ch, Journal. 

The work is modeled in conformity with'the Prayer Book, and 
those desirous of a new book, would do well to examine it.—" S, 
Churchman.” ” 

Not one jot too much is claimed for this work; the testimony 
of those who use it, is that it grows upon them; they appreciate 
it most and more highly, week by week ‘ Gospel Messenger.” 

We must acknowledge that thefauthor has caught the musical 


sentiment of the church at large.—‘‘ Pro. Uhurchman.’ 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BDUCATION OF THE VOICE. 


On an improved plan, being musical instructions, exercises and 


recreations designed for the vocal culture of 


YOUTH AND ADULTS. 
By CARLO BASSINI, Da Cuneo, Italia. 


Iu this volume we have the fruits of many years’ experience 


of a gifted instructor. Here we have unfolded, by a consum- 


mate master of his art, the method which for so long haa beem - 


used in this city with such surprising results. It is none too 
much to say of Mr, Bassini, that he is the most successful trainer 
of the human voice this country has ever seen. 


F,. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 


459 BROOME 8TREET, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1832 


E. W. BURR, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
791 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Announces to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry busi: ess—for the past two years con- 
ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 
a splendid selection of 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 
FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &., 
and to Manufacture to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
the latest European styles, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


THE QUINTETTE ORCHESTRA. 
A Collection of _Quadrilles, Contra-Dances, Waltzes, Polkas, 
Polka Red hes, Mazourkas, and Serenade Pieces, 
arranged for TWO VIOLINS, ‘CLARINET, CORNET and BASS. 
In Fivz Booxs, one for each Instrnment. Price of the Set, $6. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
y 277 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, New York. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
warded to AMERICAN SzwinG Macutngs at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 
Tas Hows Macainz Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jn., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 














699 BROADWAY, New York. 
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ADAMS’ 


BED AND PLATEN J08 


COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS O 


PRESSES, 


Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 
and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 


& CO. 


DERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


AND ‘DOUBLE CYLINDER 


MACHINES, 


AND CARD PRESSES, 








COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Prieing a Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
trotype 
All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 








| 


Tiffany & Co. 


550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 


For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-PIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 


Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 





IMBREDE’8—NEW WEDDING CARDS, 
588 or $72 BROADWAY. 





IMBREDE’S 
—THREE NEW WEDDING CARD ENVELOPES, 
688 or 872 BROADWAY. 





IMBREDE’S—MONOGRAMS SUPERBLY ILLUMINATED 
588 or 872 BROADWAY. 


TURKISH BATHS, 
No. I3 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
Don’t fail to try one before leaving the city. 





Gentlemen, 6 to 8a. M., 2to9 P. um. Ladies, 9 a, M. to 1. 





BENEDICT’S 
TIME 
WATCHES 
FINE JEWELRY 


t 


SILVER WARE. 
Articles suitable for 
WEDDING PRESENTS, 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
SILVER WEDDINGS. 
ENEDICT BROS. 
UP TOWN, 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Streets. 
BENEDICT BROS., Jewellers, 171 Broadway, corner of 
Courtland Street. 
BENEDICT BROS., Brooklyn, 234 Fulton Strect. 


Sole agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks. Also agents for 
the American Waltham Watches. A fine line of Holiday Goods 
in stock, comprising Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds and Silver- 
ware. 

5a" Goods can also be sent by Ragees. 


To PUBLISHERS AN AND THE PUBLIC, 


NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N. 8. 


In a Few Weeks, é 
DAROY DUNN, 





OR 
Khe Haunted Church, 
BY THE 
REV. W. T. BOONE. 


AND IN THE CouRSE OB THE YEAR, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
JOSEPHINE’S STORY: a Tale of St. Sulpio 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 

THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. 
THE IRON RING. 
48 GOOD AS DEAD: or, Giory’s Goan. 


NOTIOH OF DISSOLUTION. 
ership heretofore Wie Hone ee the Say ge d 
= ae of W. ~ ee , is this day 
mu consen er m 
20th Des 1867, of its affairs. —_— may 2 ga a 
WILLIAM 4. aon REL , 
JOHN H. MORRELL, 





under fh 


of aide yy 
New York, 





The Wastness of the old firm will be continued 
‘om mn! rece ™ 


FINANCIAL. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


SIGHT DRAFTS 
ON THE ‘ 
CITY BANK, LONDON, 
And all the Principal Cities of Europe, 
At the Lowest Rates, by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN, & CO., 
BANKERS, 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. 




















EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 

Foot of 14th Street, Hast River. 
GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 
CASTINGS 

of every description, 
COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 

and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 


OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 


What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


This is a question which the Fp has a right to ask, and it 

has also a right to expect a candid, straightforward and satisfac- 

tory reply. ere answer shall be given airly and squarely, from 
the personal testimeny of thousands who have used the prepara- 

tion during the last thirty years. 

These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 

that the preparation will 

Promptly relieve indigestion, 

Pam A the ny temp of fever, 

late the flow of the bile, 
Cure 


every 6) e8 eadache, 
Tranquilie the nervous system, 


Refresh and invigorate the weak, 
aoe — ul oo — 
] te of rheumatism 
] cabanas odd it thacnemnch h, , 
aa and tone the woes, 
Cheer the depressed sp! a 
Assist the fi g sppe petite, 
Operate favorably on the kidneys, 
Purify all the animal fiuids, 

Keep the brain cool and clear, 


IRON RAILINGS, 








And corrects promptly and without necessitat ting any interrup- 
tion of the ordinary avdeations of life, all those minor complaints 
of the bod when neglected too often, lead to nic 


disorders of a fatal character. 

Those A ng have tested the pre’ a in their own cas 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges o 
merits, and the above summary ee simply a condensation ae a 
a of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


JOHN SLATER, 


(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 


it 








—Connec' 
wepeeend — 


CENTRAL BRAILRBRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY ' 
From foot of LIBERTY 8 i; coe River, New York. 


ITREET, 
at Hampton Junction wi 


th the Dela’ Lacka- 
and at Easton with the lone soe 
and its co! forming a direct line to PI’ BURG 


END TE THE WEST, 9 without change of cars. 


GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three Bapeenats trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 


MILES AND THREE 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars, 
WINTER ARRANGEMENT :-—Commencing Novy. 25, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 
6.30 oS! for Loney = Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, 


Wilkes! 
8.30 A.M., Way for Flemington, Junction. ya 
Water Gap, Scranton, Pittston, yoo Great Ben: nd, &c. ares 
a. m., Fast Line for Easton, 
and the West, with but one on of cars to © Cincinnati 
hicago, and but two changes Louis, co; at 
Harrisbur with Northern Central an Philadelphia. and Terie 
—— for Erie, and the Oil Regions. Connects x4 Junction 
Palace 


and Western 
Bete Cars a. from New York to Chi 
12 m. for Easton, Harrisburg, Colombia, Chunk, Wilkesbarre, 
need » Pottsville, Harris lumbia, Lancaster, &c, 


6 p. m.—for —- 

5 p. m., Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
Chunk, Reading, eye Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 
Connects at Lap eed with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c, 
Sheping cars to Pitisb ug 
10 p. m., for Some: e snd Flemington. 

5 45 p.m., "for Junction and intermediate stations, 

700 p.m., * for Somerville. 

Mae me .m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Keading, 
Harris urg, Pittaburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pittsburg every evening. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot my x treet, N. R., at No, 
1 Astor House, at No. 7 Hotels Broadway, No, 10 

otels. 


Greenwich 8t., and at princi: RICKER, s a 
E. juperintendent. 
H P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
ERIE RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 

for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 
d all points West and South. 
Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 


rene Mail, et Salamanca, Dunkirk, and al 


one evening train. 


SIXTY HOURS SAVED 








Dankirk, an 
8.30 A.M. po dy Train, 


10.00 A.M. 
its West and 80 

3.30 P.M. ay __ for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 
4.30. P.M. Way stopping at Sterling’s Janction, Turn- 

er’s, and all "all Btations west of Turner’s, to Port Jervis, ~ 

Newburgh, and Warwick. 
, Be Train, for Suffern and seeommnetiots Stations. 
ress, for Rochester, Buffalo, 

ints South and West. 
ern and intermediate Stations. 
yj. } ory for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- 


=o West and South. By 
this ‘Train Bleeping bed will run through to Cin- 
cinnati by ain, Daly, 
8.00 P.M. Emigrant T y, for the West. 
Also Way Trains for Boiling Spring, Passaic ‘and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1.45, 4.00, 6.45 and 11.00 P.M.— 











= ae 0 = a io Saat at 12.00 o’clock, for Suffern 
intermediate St 
¥ Trans —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M 
al 3.3 i P. M. Pd dag = et | gp =~ oy for Dunkirk 
Buffal all points West and South— 
11.00 PM. for oon and Port Shave 
run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo vithout change of Gentian, and in direct connection with 
all Southern and Western Lines, 

Perfectly Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the C ffices —241 Broad 
way—Depot foot of Chambers 8t., New York, and Long Dock 
Depot, om oe Ci 

H. RIDDLE, 
wh, Pass. Ag’t. Gen'l Sup’t. 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


FANOY GOODS, 


PERFUMERY, ODOR-UASES, 
IVORY COMBS AND BRUSHES, 
SHELL COMBS, SCENT-BOTTLES, 
FANCY COLOGNE BOTTLES, 
TOILET ARTICLES, &c., &c. 
A Large Variety at Reduced Prices, 
DELLUC & CO., 
No, 635 Broadway, New York, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STBEL PENS, _ 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
“TRADE mark:{ GILLOTT Name and Desig. 
W. nating Namper, 





Numbers, 
ay Si, 

desire to caution the 
3K FOR GILLOTT’S, 


hy by the Supreme Court 
eral —= January, 1867, 


The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR 
303—404-—170— 
Having been assumed by other 
public in respect to said imitations, 
CAUTION !—42 tnuastion 


New 
against the ass ty oth “aaa or the NUMBER 


Gunny Owns, JOSEPH G: OTe & enue, 
Sole Agent 91 John St.. N. Y. 





lags aOD.. a npeagpnerag nage ge ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS, 
jace, BOOT MAE ER, . chbtoet Orga th and B Upetens; Bet Meloseans; warrantd for als Fears 
YOUR CUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY No, 990 BROADWAY, hand Pianos. Melodeons, and at great 
3 ofan nity aE anes fa ange a Seu fee a So Mech cos wea marie 
Supply everything in ous er, Orleket and Base Ball Shoes, at reason. | Pianos tuued and rey re. Tata 
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|foous, No. 481 Brosdwoyr ek. HO RACK WATERS & GO” 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


Will have ready in a few days—12mo, Morocco Cloth, Beveled Edges, Price $1 75— 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL: 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


LEAVES OURNAL OF OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, from 1848 to 1861. To which are prefixed 
and Assy ned = the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier Visits to Scotiand, and Tours in England and 
Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by ARTHUR HeLrs. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


(a Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of $1 75. bd 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusiisners, New York 


° 


Harper & Broruers have also just ready a New Edition of 


EEN VICTO ’S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince 
a0 Rl Sie, under the Direction of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant-General the Hon. C. Grey. Por- 
traits. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2. 


(@e™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of $2. 


THREE NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS. 


. THE NETH-|SMILZS’S! HUGUENOT’S The Hugue-;GOLDWIN SMITH’S THREE ENGLISH 
OT ARDS. Eatery ot the United Ne- nots: their Settlements, Churches, and STATESMEN. Three English States- 
therlands, from the Death of William Industries in England and Ireland. By men: Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt. A 
the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce Samuel Smizgs, Author of Self Help! Course of Lectures on the Political 
—1609. By J. Lornrop Mot.ey, D.C.L. With an Appendix relating to the Hu- History of pane By Goldwin 8mith, 
Author of “The Rise of the Dutch enots in America. Crown, 8yo., Author of tures on the Study of 
Republic.” With Portraits. In Four loth, $1 75. woe 12mo., Cloth, $1 50. 
Volumes. Vol. [Il Just Ready. 8vo., 5 a: Gol — = 5 oven reck- 
‘ -— Albion. oned a master of the English language. 
Cloth. $3 50 per volume. A very interesting work ion. ye ae —_ the sera 
ertil been in Histo-| The wonderful story is told with spirit | writing pungent sarcasms weighted w 
rel wale pop oy tg h ‘seme of jand accuracy, and in a better manner than | real — B, indignation. Every word comes 
them can be ranked above these volumes |ever before it was told.— Boston Traveller, {from the heart as well as from the bead, 
in the grand qunlities of interest, accuracy, —- F. - the ~ ale style Ly ety e, 
SSS a aoe reflex of his principles.— Spectator, 








(t@” HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the above Books, by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the Price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 





PUTNAM’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
oF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND 
NATIONAL INTERESTS. 





CoNTENTS FOR Fesruary, 1868. 


I, Too True; a Novel. Chaps. III. and IV. 
IL. Broadway. 
ILL. Dante and his latest Translators. 
IV. Di of James Fenimore Cooper. 
V. A Talk with our Next President. 
VI. The Mystery of the Gilded Cameo. 
VIL. lium Fuit. 
VIII. The Coming Revolution in England. 
IX. Making the Most of Oneself, 
X. Life in Great Cities: Rome, 
XI. The Republic of Elsewhere. 
XIL. A Sea View. 
XIIL. The Venus of Milo. 
XIV. Fitz-Greene Halleck; with Portrait, from drawing by 
Horatio Greenough, engraved on Steel by Burt. 
XV. The Outcast. 
XVL Monthly Chronicle : 
1. Occurrences, 


2. Literature. 
3. Fine Arts. 


4. Table-Talk. 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE 
FOR 1868. 


The re-issue of Putnam’s Magaziue has been hailed with accla- 

mation in every section of the country, and the publishers are 

g able to acknowledge almost innumerable ex- 

pressions of pleasure and good-will from readers and friends of 

the first series of ‘“‘ Putnam’s Monthly.” It is their purpose, in 

their new enterprise, to leave nothing undone to meet the expec- 
tations and desires of the public. 


blic. 
The very int eresting story—TOO TRUE, will be continued in 
several Numbers. 
TERMS. 


$4.00 per Annum in Advance, or 35 cents per number. Two 
copies to one address, $7.00 ; three copies to one address, $10.00; 
ten copies to one add $30.00. tnam’s zine and 
“ Riverside Magazine for Young People” [price $2 50] for $5 50; 
Putnam’s epee and “The Round Table” [price $6.00} for 
$8.00. Or with any other Journal or Magazine in the same pro- 
portion. Special Premium for Clubs. 


G. P. POTNAM & SON, Publishers, 
661 BROADWAY, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA: 
A B8tory of the Commonwealth and the Restoration ; a Sequel 
to “The Draytons and the Davenants.”” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Tus ScHonperc-Cotta Famiy.” 
1Vol,12mo. $1 75. 

In scarcely any other form can one obtain, ‘within the same 








ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


443 & 445 BROADWAY, : 
PUBLISH ON THE 8TH OF JANUARY, 





i. 
THE MILITARY HISTORY 
OF 


ULYSSES 8. GRANT, 


FROM APRIL, 1861, TO APRIL, 1865, 
By ADAM BADEAU, 
COLONEL AND AIDE DE CAMP TO THE GENERAL IN-CHIEF, BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL UNITED S@ATES ARMY. 
Volume 1. With Portrait and numerous Maps. 680 pages. Price $4.00. 
Ik, 


NAPOLEON AND BLUCHER. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
BY LOUISA MUHLBACH. 
TRANSLATED BY FRANCIS JORDAN. 
One Volume, Syo. Tllustrated. Paper Covers, $1 50; Oloth, $2. 


D. Appleton & Oo, have just published new edition of the followin6 Works, by the same Author: 

THE REBS 1 8vo. Paper cover, $1.50; cloth, $2.00, 
Ree eR AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. An Hilstoriéal Romance. With elght Original Designs. 1vol.,8vo, Paper 

covers, $1 50 ; cloth $2.00. 
THE TER EMPRESS. i1vol,8vo. Illustrated. Paper covers, $1.50; cloth $2.00. 

pave INETTE AND HER SON. 1 vol.,8vo. Paper covers, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 
HI8 COURT. hay 8vo. Pa! core, ee TF Fo $3.00. _ ape 

. Lyo "7 
AN = ax His FRIENDS. 1 yol., 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 
N. lLvo 01 .00. 
Te RIOR THE GREAT AND HIS FAMILY. 1 vol., 8vo. [lustrated. Paper covers, $1.50; cloth $2.00. 
UISA OF PRUSSIA AND 


IMES, 1 vol.,8vo. Illustrated. Paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2.00, 
HENRY Vill. AND CATHARINE PARR. } yol., 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. ' A 


ail, 
On the 11th of January. 
A SUCCESTIVE 


COMMENTARY ON ST. LUKE. 


By Rev, W. H. VAN DOREN, or Curcaco. 


pass, a view so intelligent, so impartial, so life-like, and im- 
pressive of the causes, course and results of the English Civil 
Wars in the 17th Century, and the prominent personages asso- 
ciated therewith as in this work just published, and the volame 
to which it is a sequel. 

The Complete Set of the ‘Cotta Famitr” Series, by the 
same author, 6 Vols., uniform, $9 75., 


M. W. DODD, 





THE “hae 


Albion, 


Bstablished in 1844. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in th 
City of New York, ana devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATUR, 
This old established and popular Periodical supplied 
the public att the rate e — ” 

Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents Weekly. 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” 

Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBER' 
ALLAN’S WAL 





PAUL'S, LONDON, 
Huunino’s THRE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERA 
RRING’S P 
THE CASTLE OF from Stanfleld’s Picture on Oe 
WanpzsrorDe’s MARY QUEEN OF 





DB's FLO CR NIGHTINGALE, 
WILEINs’ Ls sg 4 A Ad WORLD, 


for the 


Any of the above can be safely forwarded b Exprese 
on «peste board roller. Price $2 each. — : 


CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 


THREE 15—with Aljion Engraving 
Frvs — : so, * x “ “ to getter up, 
Tax 


ADVERTISING RATE: 
25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “over one and under three months, 
1% “ “ “ - for one year, standing 





2 Volumes, Orown 8vo, containing Twelve Hundred pages. Price, $3.50. ‘ Money may De, auamitted in registered letters or PO. 
eae a as oy pathos Trt a Sine er comargTO? esomintion in Ragland, where they have] yg Tan Azavon ie ered carer hrsienen of euber 
Nearly Ready, THE WAVERLZY NOVELS. Price 25 cents each. WM. BH. MORRELL & sxEPEERD. ‘. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 80 Fark Bow, ¥. 7, 
T N, 


State Library 
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No. 506 BROADW/"*, New York. Vie 
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